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On the NATURE and ESSENTIAL 
QUALITIES of POETRY, asdi/- 
tinguifbed from PROSE. 


O fettle with precifion the 
limits which divide poetic 
from profaic compofition, may 
perhaps appear, at firlt fight, to 
be neither very difficult, nor ve- 
ry interefting. As, however, one 
great objet of this fociety is, the 
enjoyment of free and friendly 
converfation upon fubjects con- 
nected with f{cience, it is proba- 
ble, that topics, which are not i 
themfelves of the greate{t import- 


ance, may fometimes open a wid- 


er field, than others of more in- 
trinfic excellence. Where much 
may be faid in fupport of different 
hypothefes, we may hope for that 
collifion of friendly argument, 
which may {trike out Come {parks, 
both of amufement and informa- 
tion. Thus, a comparatively 
trifling fubje€t may eventually 
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contribute to the nobleft ufes, to 
the exercife of the mental facul- 
ties, and to the diffufion of can- 
dour and intelligence. Our time 
will not be quite mifpent, if we 
can only glean from the topic be- 
fore us, a {ingle hour’s agreeable 
and literary entertainment. 

«« Wherein confilts the efjence 
of POETRY,’ is aqueftion, which 
it will not be fo eafy to anfwer, 
as may at firft be imagined. 
Different authors have given ve- 
ry different definitions. Some 
have denominated it, ** The art 
of expreffing our thoughts by fic- 
tion.” Others have imagined its 
eflence to lie, in “* The power of 
imitation:"—and others again, 
in “ The art of giving pleafure.” 
But it is evident,that fiction, imi- 
tation, and pleafure, are not the 
properties of poetry alone. Pro- 
faic compofition may contain the 
moi{t ingenious fables. It may 
prefent the moft ftriking refem- 
blances. It may in{pire : the mott 
fenfible delight. 

Poetry 
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Poetry has been generally de- 
nominated an ART. Horace, if 
he himfelf gave the title to his 
own celebrated and admirable po- 
em, has characterized it under 
that name. The term itfelf 
(potefis) would naturally lead to 
the fame idea; for it feems to 
imply, that labour and ingenuity, 
the neceflary companions of art, 
muft be employed in poetic com- 
pofition, But certainly, it has 
the neareft affinity to fcience of 
any other art; for all its excel- 
lence confilts in its prefenting 
fcience in a peculiar and engag- 
ing drefs. An art, by which 
{cience is afliited, and fentiment 
exalted; by which the imagina- 
tion is elevated, the heart delight- 
ed, and the noblelt paffions of 
the human foul expretled, improv- 
ed, and heightened, will appear 
important enough, to have its 
boundaries exactly drawn, and the 
limits afcertained, which divide 
it from its humble neighbour. 
Or, if this be not poffible, to have 
its general and larger charaéter- 
iftics clearly reprefented. 

What is it, then, which con- 
ftitutes the poetic eifence, and dif- 
tinguifhes it from profe? Is it 
metre? Or is it fomething en- 
tirely different ; fublimity of fen- 
timent, boldnefs of figure, gran- 
deur of defcription, or embellifh- 
ment of imagination? Let us 
attend to the arguments which 
may be offered in behalf of both 
thefe hypothefes. 


«© The charaéteriftic nature of 


poetry, it may be faid, confifts in 
elevation of thought, in imagery, 
in ornament.” 

« For, have there not been real 





poems formed, without the thac- 
kle of regular verfe? Poems, 
which none, but a faitidious cri- 
tic would fcruple a moment to 
honour with that name? Is not 
‘Felemachus a noble epic pocim ? 
Kor who would dare to degrade 
it to a lower character? Who 
would refule the appellation to 
the Death of Avel, which thole, 
who underftand the German lan- 
guage {peak of with fo much rap- 
ture? Or to the Incas of Mar- 
montel, which the French cele- 
brate, with equal enthufiafm of 
praife? 

«* Does not clevation of fenti- 
ment of itfelf produce modulation 
of language? The foul, infpired 
with great ideas, naturally treads 
with a lofty ftep. There is a 
dignity in all her movements. 
She declaims with a meafured, fo- 
lemn, majeftic utterance. Her 
{tile is fonorous, and fwelling. 
Thefe attributes indicate ; thele 
conititute the poet. They give 
ftrength and feeling to his compo- 
fitions. Where thefe are found, 
who would look for any higher 
claims, before he would confer 
the palm of poetic honours? 
Where thefe are wanting, what 
other properties could give even 
the fliadow of atitle ? Who would 
refule the title of bard to the great 
Maiter of Hebrew fong? For 
what can be more truly fublime, 
or poetical, than many of the 
pfalms of David? And yet, after 
the ingenious labours of the learn- 
ed Dr. Lowth, the metre or 
rhymth has not been exaétly al- 
certained ; and probably will not, 
becaufe it does not exilt. “The 
harmony of numbers, of which 

every 
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every ear mult be fenlible, arifes 
purely from the native impulfe 
of a foul, infpired with fenti- 
ments, which it could not poffi- 
bly exprefs in any language, but 
what was fervid and poetical. 

«« By this theory, it may be faid, 
we account for the common re- 
mark, that the original language 
of mankind was poetical: be- 
caufe, in the infancy of the world, 
every thing would naturally ex- 
cite admiration, and vehement 
pallion. ‘Their rude and imper- 
fe&t fpeech would bear infcribed 
upon it, the {tamp of {trong and 
animated fecling. It would re- 
femble the harangues of Indian 
orators, at this day, whofe fpeech- 
es are accompanied with tones 
and geftures, which toa cultivat- 
ed European, appear extravagant- 
ly pompous. ‘Their lives were 
full of dangerand variety. New 
fcenes were continually ,opening 
upon them. Growing arts and 
{ciences were prefenting new ob- 
jets of curiofity. Hence their 
feelings were amazingly intenfe. 
And hence their language was 
bold, and poetically fublime. 
Longinus, in the fragment of a 
treatife, which is unhappily loft, 
has this fentiment. ‘ Meafure 
belongs properly to poetry, as it 
fonates the palfions, and their 
language ; it ules fiction and fa- 
ble, which naturally produce 
numbers and harmony.” 

It may be added, in fupport of 
this definition, “ That our own 
inimitable poet, than whom none 
feems more to have enjoyed the 
infpiration of the Mufe, defcribes 
the poet, as chiefly diltinguifhed 
by the fervour of Imagination. 





He does not, indeed, affign him 
the moit honourable company ; 
but he makes ample amends, by 
a defcription of poetic fancy, 
wonderfully brilliant arid capti- 
vating. 


“* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One fees * * e 

« * 

That is the madman: the lover, ail 
as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty on a brow of 
Esypt: 

The poet's eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance fram heaven, ta earth, 
from earth ta heaven } 

And, as imagination bedies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the 
poet's pen 

Turns them to foapes, and g:ves to 
airy nothing, 

A local habitation and a name.” 

SHAKESPEARE, 


« Who can forbear applying 
to the poet, what has been fo jutt- 
ly applied to the great critic, late- 
ly quoted. 


“ He ts himfelf the great fublime 


he draws!” 


«« Horace, likewife, feems to 
rank himfelf on this fide of the 
queition in the fourth fatire of 
his frit book, where he endea- 
vours to fettle the point of Poetic 
Character. He firft excepts him- 
{elf from the number of thofe, to 
whom he would allow the name 
of Poet; becaufe compofitions 
like hisown, “ fermon! propiora,” 
do not give a juit claim to the 
appellation. He then defcribes 
the real bard ; 

U Ingentum 
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Ingenium cui fit ; cui mens divinor, 
atque os ae 
Magna fonaturum, des nominis hu jus 
honorem. 


« With refpe& tohimfelf, and 
to Lucilius, he tells us, that if you 
take away the order and the mea- 
fure, their verfes would become 
‘« fermomerus,”’ mere profe. Not 
fo, if you take in pieces that line 
of Ennius. 


“« Poftquam difcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poftes, portafque re- 


Sregit. 
For then, ke exclaims, 


“« Inventas etiam disjcEti membra 
poeta !” 


«« Thetrue poetic eflence, then 
confilts in elevation, imagery, 
and grandeur; to which modula- 
tion is no more than an adjunét ; 
necellary indeed, becaufe it, in 
fome degree, neceffarily accom- 
pamies animated and poetic fen- 
timent.” 

To thefe arguments, it may be 
replied: ‘* That the modefty of 
Horace, in excepting himfelf 
from the rank and honours of 
poetic character, will not be ad- 
mitted, even with réfpect to thofe 
verfes, as to which alone he made 
the exception. For, who has 
not in every age claffed the Epif- 
tles and Satires of Horace, in the 
number of poetic compofitions, 
though, as he fays, his itile only. 


“* Pede certo 
Differt fermant: fermo merus.” 


“Tf we adhere rigoroufly to 
this definition, thall we not ex- 





clude many candidates, from 
whom we fhould be forry topluck 
the well-earned wreath of poetic 
fame? All verfes, where the fub- 
jet.is low or ridiculous, as the 
Hudibras of Butler; where it is 
fimple and narrative, as the Fables 
of Gay ; oreven, where it it plain- 
tive and melancholy, as_ the 
Church Yard of Gray, mult be 
banifhed from the region of the 


Mufe. Parnaffus mult be, « all . 
cliff,” without a fingle vale in all 4 


its circuit. None muft then be 
deemed a poet, who cannot foar 
to its loftielt fummit, on Epic, 
or Heroic wing. If we fhould 
form an index expurgatorius up- 
on this principle, what havoc 
fhould we makeamong the minor 
poets? How many fhould we 
exclude, whom every lover of the 
Mufe ranks, with grateful vene- 
ration, in the number of her in- 
{pired votaries ? 

«« Elevation of fentiment, ima- 
gery, and creative fancy, are not 
to be found in poetry alone. They 
often belong as much to the ora- 
tor. For where will you find 
nobler flights of imagination, lof- 
tier fentiments, bolder addrefles 
to the paffions, or more animat- 
ed, we might fay, modulated lan- 

age, than in the Orations of 
Cicero ; not to mention thofe of 
our modern orators, whofe elo- 
quence, however, we would not 
fcruple to compare with that of 
the moft admired ancients ? 

“« If we might argue from the 
name, poetry, we fhould natural- 
ly conclude, that the ancients 
i She felves underftood by the term, 
not thofe irregular modulations, 
which naturally arofe from the 

impulfe 
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impulfe of ftrong and impaffioned 
feelings, from grandeur of fenti- 
ment, from beauty, or boldnefs 
of imagery ; but fomething more 
artificiai and elaborate ; fome- 
thing which demanded more ef- 
fort and ingenuity to form, than 
merely arofe from the effufions 
of a glowing heart? 

is not, then, the proper and 
peculiar charaéteriltic of poetry, 
that metre or rhythm, which 
the ear fo eafily diltinguifhes, and 
with which it is fo unfpeakably 
delighted? Is not this the great 
diftinétion between the modula- 
tion of poetry and profe ; that 
the one is regular, determined by 
certain laws, and returning upon 
the ear at {lated periods ; whilft 
the other has no {tandard but the 

eneral fenfe of harmony, and is 

infinitely irregular and yarious? 
The imagery or fentiment is a 
mere circumftance, which does 
not con{titute, however it may 
adorn, poetic compofition. We 
can fuppofe nonfenfe in profe. 
Can we not equally fuppofe non- 
fenfe in. poetry? And yet, fhall 
there not be an eflential differ- 
ence between poetic and profaic 
jargon? If fo, fomething elfe, 
befides the fentiment or fenfe, is 
the boundary between them. 
And what is this but that metre 
or melody, without which, the 
language which conveys the lofti- 
eft fentuments may be indeed po- 
etical, but can never be poetry 
itfelf.”” 

To finifhed and perfe& poetry, 
or rather to the highelt order of 
poetic compofitions, are necellary, 
elevation of fentiment, fire of 
imagination, and regularity of 
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metre. This is the fummit of 
Parnaflus. But from this fu- 
blimeft point, there are gradual 
declinations, till you come to 
the region of profe. The lait 
line of feparation is that of regu- 
larmetre. And in common lan- 
guage, not having fettled with 
precifion the nature or bounda- 
ries of either, we often apply the 
poetic character with great lati- 
tude to compofitions, which have 
more or lefs of the preceding qua- 
lities, but which are formed into 
uniform and regular verfe. Ot- 
ten the name is given to works, 
which have nothing to diftinguifh 
them, but mere number. hat 
has not this metrical modulation, 
we call poetical; and what has 
it, we call profaic, folely upon 
account of the fentiment. For 
poetry and profe, like two co- 
lours, eafily diftinguifhable from 
each other in their pure, unmix- 
ed {tate, melt into one another by 
almoit imperceptible fhades, till 
the diftinction is entirely loft. 
Their general characters are wide- 
ly different. “Their approxima- 
tions admit of the neareit refem- 
blances. 

With refpe& tomere number, 
the difficulty is not great, in the 
prefent cultivated ttate of lan- 
guage, for any perfon, of a tolera- 
ble ear, to tag together lines, the 
mufic of which fhall be flowing 
and agreeable. Hence the mul- 
titudes of indifferent poets, who 
abound among(ft us! But it has 
been juftly obferved, that a {tate 
of cultivated fociety is not favour- 
able to thofe bolder exertions of 
poetic fancy, which elevate, aito- 
nih, and delight the mind, 

We 
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We may account for the for- 
mation of regular verfe on ano- 
ther principle. This fame ani- 
mated feeling which prompted 
men to dance and fing, would al- 
fo prompt them to exprefs them- 
felves with energy of tone, of {tile, 
of fentiment. It would lead them 
to endeavour to adapt their lan- 
guage to their fong. But, in or- 
der to this union, it muft become 
meafured and exaét. Hence the 
early formation of verfe, which 
when once adopted, would, for 
the reafons before mentioned, be 
immediately employed to convey 
their laws and hiltories to future 
ages. Itdiffered but little from 
the common {tyle of their orati- 
ons. At leaft, the difference was 
not to be compared with that 
which is found in the more ad- 
vanced periods of fociety, and of 
language. 

Ve have already obferved, that 
in the early ages of mankind, 
when their lives were filled with 
toils and dangers, and when new 
and interelling events were conti- 
nually opening upon them, their 
paffions would correfpond to their 
fituation, and would be various, 
vehement, anda@iive. Civiliza- 
tion and fcience have, as it were 
minced into finer portions, the 
feelings of the heart. By this 
means we enjoy a far greater 
number of pleafurable fenfations, 
and upon the whole [ {doubt not 
a much larger fum of happinefs. 
The life of an Indian contifts ei- 
ther of glare, or of darknefs. He 
is cither tranfported by paffion, 
or funk into ftupor. Thefe lar- 
ger mailes have been broken by 
the hand of culture into {maller 








pieces, which are in perpetual 
currency, and which maintain a- 
mong us a more equal and con- 
{tant enjoyment. 

But from hence it will follow, 
that the {trong poetic character 
may be expected to decline as tafte 
improves. We may perhaps 
hope to excel in foftnefs, delicacy, 
and refinement; but thefe are 
feeble graces. The mind foon 
tires with the perpetual chime of 
fmooth verfification, and with the 
unvaried flow of gentle and unim- 
paffioned fentiment. The burits 
of honeft nature, the glow of ani- 
mated feeling, the imagery, the 
enthufiafm—_——Thefe are the 
charming properties, which will 
for ever exalt the poems, in which 
they are found, to the firft order 
of poetic excellence, For thefe, 
no appendages of art can be deem- 
ed an adequate compenfation. 

A writer, whom | cannot men- 
tion without great refpect, not- 
with{tanding our difference of o- 
pinion upon fome interefting fub- 
jects, feems not to have fettled 
accurately his own idea of poetic 
eflence. Dr. Johnfon, many of 
whofe criticifms upon the Eng- 
lith poets indicate the ftrength 
of judgment, and fome the ele- 
gance of tafte, fays, in his life of 
Milton. * Poetry is the art of 
uniting pleafure with truth, by 
calling imagination to the aid of 
reafon.”” He then mentions the 
different fciences, of which the 
poet fhould be a matter ; hiftory, 
morality, policy, the knowledge 
of the paffions, phyfiology. * To 
put thefe materials to poetical 
ufe, is required an imagination 
capable of painting nature, and 

realizing 
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realizing fiction. Nor can he 
yet bea poet, till he has obtained 
the whole expanfion of his lan- 
guage, diftinguifhed all the deli- 
cacies of phrafe, and all the co- 
lours of words, and learned to ad- 
juft all thefe different founds, to 
all the variety of metrical modu- 
Jation.” In thefe lalt words, me- 
trical modulation is fuppofed to 
be a neceffary adjunét to know- 
ledge and imagination. In ano- 
ther place he fays, ** Itis by the 
muific of metre, that poctry has 
been difcriminated in al! lan- 
guages.” And yet he had juit be- 
tore faid, ** That, perhaps, of 
poetry, as a mental operation, 
metre or mufic is no necellary ad- 
jun.” [am unwilling to draw 
any other inference from thefe 
pailages than this, that, fuch is 
the difficulty of fettling with pre- 
cifion the poetic ellence, even Dr. 
Johnfon is inaccurate and incon- 
fiftent, 

If, inorder to avoid this charge, 
it be faid, that a diltinétion is 
made between poetry, as a men- 
tal operation, and poetry as an 
actual expreflion of the thoughts 
in language, then it will follow, 
that a perlon may be a mental 
poet, without being a practical 
one ; becaule he may potiefs ima- 
gination, feeling, &c. without be- 
ing able to exprefs thefe mental 
Operations in a proper manner. 
He may have poetical ideas, but 
not poetical ftyle. And, exactly 
in the fame fenfe, a man might be 
an orator or a painter, without 
being able to {peak in public, or 
to ale the pencil. 

1 beg leave to finith the fubject 
by a few obfervations on modu- 





lation of language, which have 
fuggefted themfelves, in the courfe 
of the foregoing fpeculations. 

Different languages vary ex- 
ceeding widely, in their capabili- 
ty of modulation ; and from this 
caufe will vary as much in the 
mode and character of their 
rhythm, or mufical compofition. 
Every good and rounded ftyle in 
profe, as well as in poetry, has a 
metre, or mufic, which the ear, 
when at all refined by claffical 
tafte, can immediately feel and 
enjoy. There is in finithed 
compofition as much of melody 
and fweetnefs in the arrangement 
of profaic fyllables, as in themoit 
poetical, he ear as nicely dif- 
criminates the foft, the plaintive, 
the bold, the nervous, the elegant, 
by the flow of mufical expreflion, 
as in the molt exact and perfect 
poem. From this circumitance 
alone, we are able at once to dif- 
tinguith the {tyle of Addifon and 
Sherlock, of Tillotfon, and Watts, 
and Young. We dittinguith 
them as eafily as a connoiileur in 
mufic, who feels at once the com- 
pofitions of Handel, and thofe of 
Corelli. 

It is probable the ears of the 
ancient Romans and Grecians 
were more nicely tuned to difcern 
the melody of arrangement,andot 
cadence than ours. Or probably 
we have loft that * tunc,”’ or mode 
of pronunciation, in which their 
languages were {poken, for a 
modern ear cannot feel that rich- 
nels and harmony of numbers, 
which appears to have been to 
them fo inexpreffibly delightful. 
* Cicero tells us that he was him- 
{elf a witne(s of its influence, as 


Carbu 
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Carbo was once haranguing the 

ple. When that orator pro- 
nounced the following fentence : 
« Patris didum fapiens temeritas 
filii comprobavit,’ it wasaltonith- 
ing, fays he, to obferve the gene- 
ral applaule which followed that 
harmonious clofe. And he tells 
us that if the final meaiure had 
been changed, and the words 
placed in a different order, their 
whole effe&t would have been ab- 
folutely dettroyed.”’ 

This muficalnefs, and flow of 
numerous compofition, which 
charms the ear of every judicious 
reader, is certainly felt miott 
ftrongly when it is read aloud 
with tafte and expreffion. But 
when read with the eye only, 
without the accompaniment of 
the voice, there is a fainter afloci- 
ation of the found, the fhadow of 
the mufic, as it were, connected 
with the words ; fo that we can 
judge as exactly of the compofi- 
tion as if it were audible to the 
ear. This power of affociating 
found with vifion, is formed gra- 
dually by habit; for common 
people, who are not much accuf- 
tomed to books, hardly under- 
ftand any thing they read, unlels 
it be accompanied with the voice. 
And fome gentlemen are faid to 
have acquired this art of mental 
combination fo perfe&tly, as to 
read even the notes of a mulfical 
compofition with confiderable 
pleafure. The difference of mo- 
dulation in languages, muft give 
a different character and exprefli- 
on to their poetic compofitions. 
The Grecian and Roman tongues 
were fo happily conftructed, that 
their verfe eafily diftinguifhed it- 





felf by its arrangement, and there- 
fore needed no fecondary or arti- 
ficial aid. It has been thought 
that our Englifh tongue is not 
equally happy; and that there- 
fore, rhyme is in general necella- 
ry to make the difcrimination 
perfect, and to give that chime 
ormufic to the ear, which the 
fuccetfion of long and fhort fyl- 
lables alone could not effeat. 
The fact adduced in fupport of 
this obfervation by Dr. Johnfon* 
is certainly true ; that very few 
poems in blank verfe have long 
maintained a character amon 
us. Thomfon, and above all, 
Milton, are great exceptions, but 
their ftyle is fingular, They 
formed themfelves upon no mo- 
del, and are originals which we 
may admire, but ought not to 
attempt to copy.” 

This remark, though, perhaps, 
in fome degree jult, is, however, 
degrading. And if the tag of 
rhyme be in general neceflary to 
our Englith poetry, it will be an 
additional argument in favour of 
that hypothetis, which fuppofes 
metre to be the grand criterion of 
poetic diction. 

Yet methinks the Door is 
too fevere, when he fays, ** The 
variety of paufes fo much boatted 


‘of by the lovers of blank verfe, 


changes the meafures of an Eng- 
lith Poet into the periods of a de- 
claimer.” To me there appears 
avery effential difference between 
the paufes of verfe, and thofe of 
mere declamation. The poetry 
of Milton has been celebrated by 
the beft judges, as inimitably 


* Life of Milton. 
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beautiful and harmonious, from 
the amazing variety, and judici- 
ouschanges of the paufe. Thefe 
are fo admirably difpofed, that 
the ear hardly ever tires. There 
is none of that perpetual fame- 
nefs, and recurrence of found 
which in common blank verte is 
fo infufferably difgufting. Sure- 
ly, the verfe of Milton is not, 
 verfe only to the eye.” I can- 
not therefore, fubfcribe to Dr. 
Johnfon’s fentiment, * that all 
the power of Milton's poetry con- 
fifts in the fublimity of his fenti- | 
ment, or the peculiar (he elfe- 
where calls it ‘ perverfe and pe- | 
dantic’) arrangement of his ityle.” | 
His fentiments are indeed lofty 

and noble; but his metre alfo is 

inexpreffibly rich, mellow, and 

harmonious. Which ever hypo- 

thefis therefore we adopt, as to 

the conftituent character of poe- 

try, that of Milton will have eve- 

ry praife,—-of fentiment,—-of 
imagery,—of modulation. 
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Th ESSAYIST. 
Number IV. 
On true and falfe Charity. 


HE moft amiable feature in 

the character of a man is 
fympathy. The exertion of this 
principle was what the great Cre- 
ator had in his eye when he plac- 
ed man in fociety. It is a prin- 
ciple given wholly for the purpofe 
of fociety, and in folitude, could 
we fuppofe mankind in fuch a fi- 


forth, But it happens very on- 

fortunately for us, that the beft 
virtues of the foul, unlefs under 
the government of réeafon and ex- 
perience, become rather an in- 
convenience than an ornament to 
our own character, and to others, 
rather a ufelefs than a profitable 
aid. The exertions of charity de- 
pend upon the [trength of the feel- 
ings; but when the impulfe of 
thefe feelings is implicitly obey- 
ed, we fall into an error, beltow 
our charity where it is not merit- 
ed, and by this means deprive our- 
felves of an opportunity of affift- 
ing the really needy, as ourggearts 
would diate. Itis this circum- 
fance which conttitutes what I 
call true and falfe charity ; adivi- 
lien not fo much founded on real 
logical diftinétion, as that I am 
obliged to give the name falfe, to 
many aCtionsand inftances of clla- 
rity, which in a more refined {tate 
of the world, would have been de- 
nominated true. That fympa- 
thy which profits ourfelves and 
others, is the exercife and fenti- 
ment of benevolence, towards 
fuch as are reduced to misfortune 
from unavoidable caufes; but 
falfe charity confounds the guil- 
ty with the unfortunate. This 
laft is productive of the moft per- 
nicious confequences, both to the 
individual and to fociety. It 
makes the really charitable man 
appear weak and mean; it en- 
courages the idlenefs and immo- 
rality of the object, and, with the 
bulk of mankind, it brings chari- 
ty into difefteem. True charity 
is a virtue connected both with a 
good head and a good heart, both 





tuation, could never be called 


with wifdom and virtue. Falfe 
charity 
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charity may be in a good heart, 
but feldom is under the reftriGti- 
ons of prudence. The one re- 
gards the future effects and con- 
fequences ; the other is mindful 
only of the prefent moment. The 
one elevates a character, and isa 
bleffing to all around it; the lat- 
ter demeans the poifetlor, and of- 
ten mars the good purpofes he 
wifhes to ferve. The truly cha- 
ritable, bv felecting objects of real 
diftrefs, difpenfes benevolence 
with fingular and obvious utility ; 
the falfe charitable, by giving pro- 
mifcuoutly to all, encourages the 
vicious, and difappoints the good. 
Both a& from the fame principle; 
but by acting in different ways, 
the one finds the fruits of his 
goodnefs in an increafe of happi- 
nefs among the objects of his be- 
nevolence ; while the other is oft- 
en obliged to fit down with the 
forrowtul reflection, that his heart- 
felt fympathy has only raifed his 
private character among a few, 
but prevented his public utility to 
the world. The one is continu- 
ally feafted with a review of the 
ood he has done, and is daily 
failed with grateful emotions by 
many to whom he has proved a 
real friend ; while the other is per- 
petually chagrined at his want of 
difcernment in the choice of his 
objects, and vexed to think that 
his good intentions are loft for 
want 0: more prudent execution. 
The one infures friendfhip and 
ewe ; the other has daily rea- 
onto complain of ingratitudeand 
bafenefs, without contidering that 
from thofe whom he had honour- 
ed with his bounty, little elfe was 
to be expected but bafenefs and 
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ingratitude. The one is fit to 
live inaworld diverfified as this is 
with a mixture of deceit and fin- 
cerity ; the other is only calculat- 
ed for a world where misfortune 
exifts without guilt, and where 
every man is as true a friend to 
open-heartednefs as himfelf. The 
one becomes to the world an ob- 
ject of love, the other very often 
an object both of contempt and 
pity. The one defcends into the 
vale of years, with thoufands gent- 
ly {moothing the paflage before 
him with their tears and their 
love 5 while the other frequently 
experiences, without a hand to 
help, all thofe woes that he has 
formerly been the means of re- 
lieving others from. Both are 
fhocked at the fight of pain, and 
perhaps in an equal deyree ; but 
the one enquires into the real {tate 
and caufe of that pain, while the 
other confiders only the fuffering, 
and is lavifh of his affiftance in- 
difcriminately. Ina word, the 
motive of both is the fame; but 
the one promotes the purpofes of 
real charity, while the other, by 
an injudicious diltribution of his 
wealth, procures in fome inftanc- 
es the good of a worthy individu- 
al, but for the moft part gratifies 
the cravings of the vicious. The 
merit of the intentions is equal 
in both, but the truly charitable 
only have the merit of the execu- 
tion. 

My friend Alworthy—peace 
be to his manes! was an initance 
of the firft kind of charitable men. 
He very early inherited a confi- 
derable eftate, and as his educati- 
on wasadmirably calculated to en- 
courage every virtuous re 
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he foon felt himfelf inclined to 
tread the {teps of his amiable an- 
ce(tors, and dedicate a confider- 
able part of his yearly income to 
the poor. He did not, however, 
as many may expect, lay out his 
money in public charities, where 
there is too often reafon to expe 
abufe, but made diligent enqui- 
ries after that fpecies of the ne 

ceffitous, who have by unforefeen 
and unmerited calamity, been se- 
duced from an elevated to a de- 
bafed {tate, yet whofe pride (if 
pride it may be called) did not al- 
low them to implore the affiftance 
of the wealthy. By thefe means, 
the good he difpented was a pub- 
lic good ; and as his fortune was 
large, his bounty without limits, 
and the objects only of the moft 
deferving kind, in a few years he 
had the fatisfaétion to fee fome 
hundreds reftored to their priftine 
happinefs, merely by a prudential 
affiftance, beltowed at a proper 
time, and in a proper manner. 
At the fame time, where it was 
neceffary, he beftowed his chari- 
ty ina manner, fo delicate and 
unaffe&ted, as to take off in acon- 
fiderable meafure, that poignant 
fenfe of obligation, which has 
been termed pride, and which, to 
avoid, many have perifhed on a 
dunghill; and thisthey chofe todo, 
rather than be humble fuppliants 
to the grandeur they have jutt 
fallen from. But heaven foon 
deprived the world of this public 
blefling ; and when he approach- 
ed his final departure, 


——“* That which fhould accompa- 
ny old age, 





“© As honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends,” 


was his portion. And whep he 
died, the very happinefs he had 
been the occafion of feemed to 
die with him, fo keen was the 
forrow which this event created 
in the many grateful hearts which 
he left to lament his lofs. 

How reverfe was the ‘conduG,’ 
how oppofite the ‘ character,’ of 
Mr. Largelle! born to an ex- 
tenlive fortune, and worthy fa- 
mily, he inherited the virtues of 
the latter by the ties of early pre- 
cept, as he did the former by the 
right of heirfhip ; but untortu- 
nately he had a heart by much 
too tender, and a head too weak 
for the duplicity that prevails in 
a very contiderable part of the 
world. He was, as the poet fays, 
‘ tremblingly alive all o'er,’to e- 
very degree of feeming dillrefs ; 
and without giving himlelf time 
to enquire into the caule or real- 
ity, he dealt out his riches with 
fo Javifth a hand that in a few 
years he left not to himfelf where- 
withal to live. It was fufhicient 
recommendation to him that you 
faid you needed money, for im- 
mediately his purfe was at your 
fervice. ‘The fight of any of 
thofe idle wretthes that walk in 
our ftreets was a temptation he 
never could refit, and a guinea or 
a halfpenny had the fame value 
with him when any object of 
feeming diftrefs was in queition. 


“© Carele{s their merits or their 
fau!ts.to fcan, 
‘« Fis pity gave, ere charity began.” 
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But this world is not the foil 
where promifcuous charity can 
be fafely planted. When this 
enteman came to need affiftance 

imfelf, as foon as he did, he 
found none of that incautious 
zea! in others towards misfortune 
which he had poflefled ; but in 
its ftead, reproaches for the folly 
of his conduct, and not a fingle 
individual to excufe the motive, 
ifthey could not thedeed. Ad- 
ded to this, he was continually 
tormented with the reficétion, 
that he had in almoft every in- 
{tance defeated the purpofes of 
real charity, by feeding the idle- 
nefs and avarice of any impoftor 
that could counterfert diftrefs;and 
that he had deprived himfelf of the 

leafure he might have enjoyed 
in relieving the real inftances of 
poverty, as well as of thofe com- 
forts without which the end of 
a man’s life is pain and forrow. 

From thefe refleétions and in- 
ftances we have occafton to re- 
mark, that there are fome virtues, 
the impulfe of which is to be 
carefully corre&ted by wifdom, 
otherwife they approach nearly 
toa vice; and that in obeying 
the emotions of a good heart, it 
is neceffary no lefs to refpeét the 
confequences than the motive, 
for the firft may be fatal, even 
when the laft is praife-worthy. 
By the abufe of religion, piety has 
been brought into difrepute ; and 
by the abufe of charity, fympathy 
is thought to be an ufelefs and 
dangerous weaknefs, 





S E LIM A. 
An Oriental Tale. 


ELIMA was the daughiter 
of AbdaHah, a Perfian of 
fome diftinétion in the reign of 
Abas the Great ; but being dif- 
tinguifhed withdrew from court, 
and fettled on the banks of the 
Zenderoud. He had likewife a 
retreat in Mount Taurus; and as 
Selima had a tafte for folitude, he 
often accompanied her there dur- 
ing the exceffive heats of fummer. 
No expence was {pared to render 
this abode delightful ; the walks 
were lined with trees of various 
fruits and foliage; and flowers, 
of a thoufand different hues and 
odours, painted the parterre. It 
was furnifhed with water from 
the adjacent mountains, which 
pouring down a natural cafcade, 
was afterwards divided into fmal- 
ler ftreams, and diltributed to eve- 
ry partofthe garden. ‘The mur- 
muring of thefe little rills, and the 
foft melody of the birds, gave the 
mind a peculiar turn to mufing; 
and as Selima was naturally dif- 
pofed to reflection, fhe enjoyed 
this recefs with double pleafure, 
and never left it but with extreme 
regret. 

She was now in her twenty-firlt 
year, and was often rallied by her 
coufin Zara on her fondnefs for 
retirement. * To what end,’ the 
would fay, @ is all that enchant- 
ing bloom, thofe eyes {parkling 
with the moft vivid luftre, and 
thrfe innumerable graces that are 
diffufed over your whole perfon, 
if they are ever to be buried in 
folitude! You were intended, by 

nature 
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nature, to excite the love and ad- 
miration of all mankind; obey 
her dictates, and no longer fe- 
clude yourfelf from the world: 
young [brahim pants for a fight 
of you, and, though contrary to 
our rules, I have promifed to ufe 
all my intereit for his admit- 
tance.” 

«« [| tremble,” replied Selima, 
«at the propofal, and can by no 
means confent to fuch an inter- 
view; it is‘contrary to my duty, 
offends my delicacy, and troubles 
my repofe. The pleafures of 
love are too tumultuous, and lit- 
tle fuited to a heart like mine.” 

_ Zara was filent, yet {Hill deter- 
mined to purfue her point, and 
withdraw her coulin from a fo- 
litude fhe thought fo injurious to 
her, and which, in her opinion, 
was only proper for the old, the 
melancholy, and the deformed. 

It was in one of thefe fine au- 
tumnal evenings, which, in the 
fouthern parts of Perlia, are fo 
delightful, that fhe propofed to 
Selima to take a walk along the 
banks of the Zenderoud, with an 
intention to carry her to a houfe 
in the fuburbs of the Isfaham, 
where Ibrahim had formeda par- 
ty to entertain them, The meon 
and (tars {hone with uncommon 
{plendor, and were reflected from 
the furface of the river with ad- 
ditional luitre ; the woodbines and 
jeflamines, which grew in great 
profufion, filled the air with their 
fragrance, and the trembling 
leaves which the dying gales had 
yet left in motion, diverlified the 
feene, and made it altogether 
charming. 

“How tranfporting,” cried 





Selima, * are thefe rural delights! 
I tafte them pure and unmixed! 
Alas! how different from thofe 
delufive pleafures, which play up- 
on the enfes for a moment, and 
leave nothing behind them but 
uneafinefs and regret!” 

“You are much miftaken,” 
interrupted Zara, “ if you think 
there are no other amufements 
you are capable of relifhing; and 
if you are pleafed to permit me, 
I will immediately condu& you 
where you wili meet with fome 
infinitely {uperior.” 

Amazement and furprife ftop- 
ped Selima; a fudden tremor 
thook her whole frame, and, be- 
fore fhe could recover herfelf, a 
thin mift arifing from the river, 
condenfed into a cloud, and co- 
vered her entirely from the view 
of her companion. A pleafing 
flumber ftole upon her fenfes, 
and when fhe awoke, fhe found 
herfelf upon the higheft peak ot 
mount Taurus; fhe had fearce 
time for recollection, when one 
of thofe benevolent genii, who 
prefide over the good and virtu- 
ous, thus addreffed her : 

« [ have faved thee, O Selima! 
if not from ruin, yet, at leail, 
from the extremeft danger. “he 
importunities of Zara would, at 
length, have prevailed ; and wine, 
mutic, and the fofteft tales of love, 
would unitedly have contributed 
to thy undoing. Thofe objecis 
which affect the fenfes {trike moit 
ftrongly, and numbers reft there 
without looking farther, er con- 
fidering the great end of their ex- 
ifttence. To convince thee of 
this truth, clofe thy eyes fora mo- 
ment, and tell me what thou feeft.”” 
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** I fee,” faid Selinya, a valt ex- 
panfe of water, and one fmall 
ifland in the mid{t of it: a river 
divides it into two parts, equally 
produQtive of the convemiencies 
of life, and traced out into num- 
berlefs little paths, which at 
length unite in one common road 
on each fide of the river. This 
fpot feems to be inhabited by the 
fame fpecies of beings, but their 
employments and purfuits are 
extremely different : thofe on the 
left hand are either perpetually 
toiling to amafs little heaps of 
earth, and gather together the va- 
rious productions of the foil, in 
much greater quantities than they 
can poflibly make ufe of, or, im- 
patient of labour, confume in ri- 
ot and excefs, that necetlury por- 
tion which is allotted them for 
their fupport, They travel, in- 
deed, through different paths, but 
their tendency is the fame; and 
I fee them fucceflively plunging 
into that illimitable track of wa- 
ters, with looks full of anxiety 
and folicitude, or with an air of 
the greateft gaiet y and unconcern. 
To the right is exhibited a very 
different {cene; a pleafing chear- 
fulnefs dwells upon every face, 
except a few, whole melancholy 
cait and difpofition of mind, 
throws a gloom on all which they 
behold, Thele chufe out the 
moft difficult paths ; they look 
with horror on every innocent 
amufement, and partake even of 
the neceilaries of life with chear- 
fulnaefs and trembling. Their 
journey is fafe, but very unplea- 
fant ; and, like weary travellers, 
they are te wilhing for 


an end of it. Their happier 





companions, who travel with 
great alacrity along the borders 
of the river, iafte its refre(hing 
ftream, and gather with a frugal 
but unfparing hand, whatever the 
luxuriant foil affords them. <A 
firm perfuafion of a never-failing 
fupply, takes from them all foli- 
citude; light, and difencumbered 
of every cane: they prefs forward 
with incredible ardor; their views 
extend, the profpect opens, and a 
flood of glory, brighter than the 
mid-day fun, receives them to 
unutterable biifs and rapture.” 

«© What thou haft feen,” faid 
the genius, ** requires no expla- 
nation: I flall only oblerve to 
thee, that human life is that per- 
tion of time ailotted to mortals, 
by way of trial; and every thing 
neceflary to make it eafy and de- 
lightful, is freely given, and may 
be enjoyed, Within proper limi- 
tations, with perfect innocence 
and fafety: in the excefs lies all 
the danger, and the unavoidable 
confequence of that excefs, is mi- 
fery. ‘This profufion of good 
things, is thus indulgently poured 
out around thee by the great Au- 
thor of thy being: every pleafure 
thou pofleffeft tows from his im- 
mediate bounty, and, to him thou 
art indebted for thofe external 
graces which adorn thy perfon, 
as well as for the moral and intel- 
lectual beauties of thy mind, 
The proper return for all thefe 
favours, 1s a grateful heart, and a 
chearful obedience and fubmilli- 
on to his will. Confider him as 
the fountain of thy happinels, 
and he will neceflarily become the 
fupreme object of thy affections ; 
and friendihip, love, and every 

human 
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human patflion, will give place to 
this divine ardor.” 

Selima was {till liftening to the 
genius, with great attention, and 
expecting the fequel of his dif- 
courfe, when looking up, fhe 
found he had difappeared. She 
was troubled at his leaving her, 
and uneafy to think how fhe 
fhould defcend from the fummit 
of the mountain, when a bird of 
the fineft plumage flew beforeher, 
and conducted her down the de- 
clivity with the greatelt eafe and 
fafety. 


ADS Pov Pew 


Of the Simititrupe between the 
Ecyerians and ABYSSINI- 
ANS.—Ay Air. BRUCE. 


iv being my opinion that the 
Abyilinians are the fame peo- 
ple with the ancient Egyptians, I 
would enquire whether there 1s 
the fame conformity of rules in 
the dietetique regimen, between 
them and Egypt, that we fhould 
expect to find from {uch relation? 
This isa much furer way of judg- 
ing, than by refembiance of exier- 
nal cuftoms. 

The old Egyptians as we are 
told by facred {[cripture, did not 
eat with ftrangers. The Egypti- 
ans worlhipped the cow, and the 
thepherds lived upon her fleth, 
which made them a feparate peo- 
ple, that could not eat nor com- 
municate together. 

The Abythinians did neither eat 
nor drink with ftrangers, though 
they have no reafon for this; aad 
it is now a mere prejudice, be- 


gulation is loft. They break, or 

purify, however, every veflel a 

{tranger of any kind fhall have ate 

or drank in. The cultom then is 

copied from the Egyptians, and 
they have preferved it, though the 
Egyptians reafon does no longer 
hold. , 

Some hiltorians fay,the Egypti- 
an women anciently enjoyed a 
full iiberty of intercourfe with the 
males, which was not the cafe in 
the generality of eaftern nations ; 
and we mult, therefore, think it 
was derived from Abyilinia; for 
there the women lives as it were 
in common, and their enjoyments 
and gratifications have no other 
bounds but their own will. They, 
however pretend to have a princi- 
ple, that, if they marry,they fhould 
be wives of one hufband , and yet 
this principle does not bind, but, 
like moft ot the other duties, ferves 
to reafon upon, and to laugh at, 
in converfation. Herodotus tells 
us, it was the fame with the E- 
gypluans. 

The Egyptians made no ac- 
count of the mother what her {tate 
was ; if the father was tree, the 
child followed the condition of the 
father. This is ftrictly fo in A- 
byffinia. The king’s child, by a 
negro flave, bought with money, 
or taken in war, is as near in fuc- 
ceeding to the crown, as any one 
of twenty children that he has old- 
er than that one, and born of 
the nobleft woman of the coun- 

The men in Egypt did neither 
buy nor fell; the fame is the cafe 
at Abyflinia. It is infamy for a 
man to go to market, or buy any 
thing. He cannot carry water or 





caufe the old occafion for this re- 


break bread, but he muft wath the 
cloaths 
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cloaths belonging to both fexes, 
and, in this function, the women, 
cannot help him. In Abyilinia 
the men carry their burdens on 
their heads, the women on their 
fhoulders ; and this difference we 
are told, prevailed in Egypt. it 
is plain, that this buying and fel- 
ling in the public market, by wo- 
men, mult have ended whenever 
jealoufy or fequeftration of that 
fex began; for this reafon it end- 
ed early in Egypt; but, for the 
oppofite reafon, it fubfifts in A- 
byflinia. 

It was a fort of impiety in E- 
gypt to eat acalt ; and the reafon 
was plain, they worfhipped the 
cow. In Abyifinia, no man eats 
veal, although every one very wil- 
lingly eatsa cow. The Egypti- 
an reafon no longer fubfifts as in 
the former cafe, but the prejudice 
remains, though they have forgot 
the reafon. 

The Abyflinians eat no wild or 
water-fowl, not even the goofe, 
which was a great delicacy in E- 
gypt. Thereafon of this is, t hat 
upon their converfion to Judaifm, 
they were forced to relinquith their 
ancient municipal cuftoms, as far 
as they were contrary to the Mo- 
faical law ; andthe animalsin their 
country, not correfponding in 
form, kind, nor name, with thofe 
mentioned in the Septuagint, or 
original Hebrew, it has followed, 
that there are many of each clafs 
that know not whether they are 
clean or not ; and a wonderful con- 
fufion and uncertainty has follow- 
ed, through ignorance or miltake, 
being unwilling to violate the law 
in any one inftance, through not 
underitanding it. 





It is here I propofe to take no- 
tice of an unnatural cuftom which 
prevails univerfally in Abyffinia, 
and which in early ages feems to 
have been common to the «hole 
world. 1 did not think that any 
perfon of moderate knowledge, in 
profane learning, would have been 
ignorant of this remarkable cuf- 
tom among the nations of the ealt. 
But what itill more furprized me, 
and is the lea{t pardonable part of 
the whole, = the ignorance of 
part of the law of God, the ear- 
lie(t that was given to man, the 
moft frequently noted, infiited up- 
on, and prohibited. I have faid, 
in the courfe of the narrative of 
my journey from Maluah, that, 
a {mal! diftance from Axurn, [ 
overtook on the way three travel- 
lers, who feemed to be foldiers, 
driving a cow before thei. They 
halted at a brook, threw down the 
bea(t, and one of them cut a pret- 
ty large collop of flefh from its 
buttocks ; after which they drove 
the cow gently on as before. A 
violent outcry was raifed in Eng- 
land at hearing this circumitance, 
which they did not hefitate to pro- 
nounce rmpoffible, when the man- 
ners and cultoms ef Abyflinia, 
were to them utterly unknown. 
The Jefuits, eftablithed in Abyffi- 
nia for above a hundred years, 
had told them of that people eat- 
ing raw meat, in every page, and 
yet that they were ignorant ot this. 
Pontet too, had done the fame, 
but Pontet they had not read ; and 
if any writer upon Ethiopia had 
omitted to mention it, it was be- 
caufe it was one of thofe fa&ts too 
notorious to be repeated to fwell 
a volute. 


That 
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That this praétice likewife pre- 
yvailed in Europe, as well as in A- 
fia and Africa, may be collected 
from various authors. The 
Greeks hadtheir bloody feafts and 
jacrifices, where they ate living 
fleth; thcfe were called Omo- 
phagia. Arnobius fays, “ let us 
pafs over the horrid {cenes prefent- 
ed at the Bacchanalian feailt, 
wherein, with a counterfeited fu- 
ry, though with a truly depraved 
heart, you twine a number of fer- 
pents around you, and, pretend- 
ing to be poileiled with fome god, 
or {pirit, you tear to pieces, with 
bloody mouths, the bowels of liv- 
ing goats, which cry all the time 
from the torture they fuffer.” 
From ail this it appears, that the 

ractice of the Abyifinians eating 
a animals, was very far from 
being new, or, what was nonfen- 
fically faid, impoffible. 

Although we read from the Je- 
fuits a great deal about marriage 
and Polygamy, yet there is no- 
thing which may be averred more 
truly, than that there is no fuch 
thing as marriage in Abyflinia, 
unlets that which is contracted by 
mutual confent, without other 
forms, fubfitting only till diffolv- 
ed by diffent of one or other, and 
to be renewed and repeated as oft- 
en as it is agreeable to both par- 
ties ; when they pleafe, they co- 
habit together as man and wife, 
after having divorced, had children 
by others, or whether they have 
been married or not. J] remem- 
ber to have been once at Kofcam, 
in prefence of the Iteghi, when, 
in the circle, there was a woman 
of great quality, and feven men, 
who had been her hufbands, none 
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of whom was the happy fpoufe at 
that time. 

Upon feparation, they divide 
the children. “The eldeft fon falls 
to the mother’s firit choice, and 
the eldeit daughter to the father. 
If there is but one daughter, and 
all the relt fons, fhe is affigned to 
the father. If there is but one 
fon, and all the reit daughters, he 
is the right of the mother. If 
the numbers are unequal after the 
firft ele€tion, they are divided by 
jot. 

The king in his marriage ufes 
no other ceremony than this—He 
fends an Azage to the houfe where 
the lady lives, when the officer a- 
nounces to her, it is the king’s 
pleafure that fhe fhould remove 
to. the palace. Ske then drefles 
herfelf in the beft manner, and 
immediately obeys. Thencefor- 
ward he afligns her an apartment 
in the palace, and gives her a 
houfe elfewhere, in any part the 
chufes. Then when he makes 
her Iteghi, it feems to be the 
neare{t refemblance to marriage ; 
for, whether in the court, or in 
the camp, he orders one of the of- 
ficers to pronounce in his pre- 
fence, that he, the king, has chof- 
en his hand-maid (naming her) 
to be his queen ; upon which the 
crown is put upon her head, but 
fhe is not anointed. 


A PDP 


LETTER from a Brother to a 
Sifier at a Boarding-School. 
Dear Mary, 


Prefent you with an extrac& 





from Dr. Richard Hey’s Dif- 


ertation 
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fertation on Suicide. The firft 
part of it makes a proper fequel 
to what I obferved in my laft, re- 
fpecting the care of your health , 
the laft fhows what a happy ef- 
fe& the exercife of the benevolent 
affetions, or, in other words, the 
exercile of true politenefs, tends 
to have upon the mind ; and the 
whole, fo far as tt extends, is fuch 
an exce!lent direction for the con- 
duct of life, as is not eafily to be 
equalled. 

“« Endeavour to preferve all 
your natural powers in their moft 
vigorous ftate. Remember al- 
ways the f{tri&t though inexplica- 
ble conneGion between the body 
and mind; between the diforders 
of the one and thofe of the other. 
This will be a motive to the 
practice of temperance and all 
the other methods which are re- 
commended for giving and pre- 
ferving due vigour to the bodily 
machine. [t will alfo make you 
careful to watch and fupprefs eve- 
ry irregular motion of your men- 
tal principles of action. The 
mind and the body require your 


‘attention, not merely each on ac- 


count of itfelf, but alfo for the 
influence which each has upon 
the other. - 

“« Thus prepared, regulate your 
courfe of life in fuch a manner, 
that the active portions of your 
time may create a relith for thofe 
which are more dire€tly given up 
to enjoyment, and that the porti- 
ons allowed to enjoyment may 
prepare you for a return to thofe 
of action. Place not the action 
and the enjoyment in fuch uppo- 
fition to each other, that the one 


may appear to be the happinefs 





of your life, and the other its mi- 
fery ;* but confiderthem as form4 
ing, in harmony with each other, 
the higheft degree of happinefs 
which is permitted to mortals in 
their ecerk imperfeét ftate.” 
Here permit me, for amoment, 
to leave Dr. Hey, in order to in- 
troduce to you Mifs Hannah 
More, one of the fweeteft fong- 
{treffes now on the Britith plains. 


“« Expeét not perfe&t happinefs be- 
low, 

Nor heavn'ly plants on earth's low 
foil to grow. 

By love direfted,andin mercy meant, 

Are trials fuffer’d, and affliétions 
ent ; 

To fiem impetuous paffion's furious 
tide, 

To curb the infolence of profp’rous 
pride : 

To wean from earth, and bid our 
wifbes foar 


To that bleft clime, where pain fhall 


be no more, 

Where wearied virtue fhall for re- 
uge fly, 

And ev'ry tear he wip'd fram ev'ry 
eye.” 


Toreturn. ‘* The pleafures 
which have a tendency to diffipate 
‘and enervate, fhould be ufed with 
a prudent referve ; left they fhould 
introduce an habitual Jaffitude 
and depreflion, which may dege- 
nerate into melancholy. ut 
there are other pleafures, in which 
you may indulge more freely; 
taking with you always this cau- 
tion, that we live not here in a 
continued f{cene of exalted felici- 


* How common is it to do this! 
ty; 
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ty, and therefore that the expecta- 
tion of it is acertain caufe of dif- 
appointment. 

«« Above all, indulge your pro- 

enfities of the benevolent kind. 
ft is impoflible, indeed, that you 
fhould be engaged without inter- 
mitlion in conferring benehts of 
the firft magnitude ; but there is 
a ferene {pirit of benevolence, 
mixing itfelf with every action of 
focial intercourfe, which fmooths 
the ruggednefs perpetually raifed 
by the clafhing of petty interefts. 
Encourage in yourfelf this {pirit : 
look upen a human being, not as 
a foe, but as a friend. Give {cope 
to your natural affections ; yet 
temper them with a mild difcre- 
tion. Apply yourfelf, in the re- 
tired path of domeftic life, to al- 
leviate the anxious labours, to 
promote the innocentenjoyments, 
of all around you. But when 
your good fortune prefents you 
with an opportunity of relieving 
deep diftrefs, of conferring a great 
and durable benefit, feize it with 
avidity. Theimmediate gratifi- 
cation will tranfport you beyond 
the bounds of ordinary pleafure ; 
and, which is more important, 
the future retrofpect will cheer 
the difconfolate hours of dejec- 
tion.” 

So far Dr. Hey. I muft now 
inftruét you in a ftrain more 
humble. 

It is neceflary that all, who 
would be tolerated in fociety, 
fhould be either wfeful or agreea- 
ble. The firft, generally {peak- 
ing, is effected by knowledge and 
good-fenfe; the latter by amiable 
difpofitions. 1 fay generally; be- 
caufe, though thefe qualities have 





naturally the effects of being ufe- 
ful and agreeable refpectively, 
yet each, in fome cafes, produces 
both. The reafon is, that know- 
ledge and good-fenfe are, in them- 
felves, pleafant, and therefore, 
when hindered by no oppofite 
caufe, render the poifeffors of them 
agreeable as well as ufeful ; and 
that fcarce any perfon, who en- 
deavours to render himfelf agree- 
able, \s fo deftitute of abilities, as 
that he cannot, in fome refpects, 
be ue sitet But that the pro- 
per effect of each is as I have itat- 
ed, isevident. We often hear it 
faid, ** Such a one ts a very fenfi- 
ble, intelligent man ; and the ad- 
vice and information which he is 
able to give, render him extreme- 
ly ufeful ; but really he is far from 
being agreeable: we never find 
ourfelves eafy and happy in his 
company.” 

Again; ‘ Sucha one is a very 
agreeable companion; his con- 
{tant attention to pira/e has an ir- 
refiflible charm; but, when I 
ftand in need of advice or infor- 
mation, I mutt, I find, feek it 
elfewhere; the weaknefs of his 
judgment deters me from relying 
on iiim for the one, and his ig- 
norance bids me not to expect the 
other.” 

We will, then, for the prefent, 
confine our regard to the proper 
effect of each. It will follow, 
therefore, from my firft pofition, 
that every one is bound to culti- 
vate his Aead or his feart; the 
head as the ftorehoufe of know- 
ledge, or the heart as the feat of 
amiable affections. To thofe, 
whoafpire to any thing above the 
common level, to more than is 

Y barely 
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barely fufficient to procure a re- 
ception, I would fay, ** Cultivate 
both;” fora cultivation of both is 
nece(lary to make any contidera- 
ble approaches towards a perfect 
character. It is in life, as in po- 
etry 5 


Fuftly do thefe the highef praifes 
nd, 
Who, while they pleafe, are ufeful 


to mankind*, 


But to thofe, who will refl con- 
tent with the lea{t that is requir- 
ed, I would fay, “« Confider on 
which of thefe you can bett de- 
pend for fuccefs, and take your 
mealfures accordingly. One or 
the other is indifpentable. If 
you are confcious of mental pow- 
ers, which by a due degree of cul- 
ture, will give you a fuperiority 
over the generaltty of people, in 
fenfe and knowledge, you may 
reft your fuccefs on them. You 
have only to cultivate them care- 
fully ; and you may ret affured, 
fuch is the importance of thefe 
qualities to mankind, that they 
will procure you a good reception. 
But if you are confcious of no- 
thing of this ; if you defpair of 
being ufeful by your talents; re- 
member, it only remains, that,in 
order to be welcome, you mutt 
pleafe by your manners.” 

o women, as I have before 
hinted, this enquiry is fhort and 
eafy. They would all, were they 
ae by reafon and nature, ac- 

nowledge that the /eart is the 
proper object of their care ; and 


* Omne tulit punétum, qui mif- 
curt utile dulet. 





that it is only by gentlenefs and 
manners, and all the train of fweet 
attractions which flow from a 
good difpofition, that they can ac- 
complifh the conquetts at which 
they aim ; for well they know, 


That hearts by hearts alone can be 
fubdued. 


I fay not this to degrade the men- 
tal powers of the female fex, or 
to reprefs the due exertion of 
them. I am ready to acknow- 
ledge, that there are many in- 
ftances, in which they have been 
moft brilliantly difplayed, and at 
the fame time meekly borne. But 
1 mean to fay, that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual powers, 
toa high degree, is not the fir/, 
the peculiar province of the fair. 
It is not that, by which their ex- 
cellence is to be eftimated, and 
from which their higheft glory 
mutt arife. To confirm this fen- 
timent, I might, were it neceffa- 
ry, produce a cloud of witneffes. 
Pericles, in his oration to the A- 
thenian ladies, fays, «* Afpire on- 
ly to thofe virtues, that are peculiar 
to your fex: follow your natural 
modefty, and think it your great- 
eft commendation, not to be talk- 
ed of one. way or the other.” 
Thomfon, after mentioning danc- 
ing, needle-work, mulic, draw- 
ing, &c. thus {peaks in raptures 
of the effets of an amiable difpo- 
fition ; 


“ To give fociety its bighof fate ; 
oft delight 


Well-ordered home man's 


to make ; 
And by fubmiffive wifdom, madeft 
Mly 


With 
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With every gentle care-eluding art, 

To raife the virtues, animate the 
blifs, 

And fweeten all the toils of human 
life ; 

This be the female dignity and 
praife.” 


Mifs More, after fuppofing 
a female genius to be deferving 
of a place among the highelt ranks 
of the literati, adds, 


“ Yet, if the milder graces of the 
mind, 

Graces peculiar to the fex defign'd, 

Good nature, patience, /weetne/s void 
of art; 

If thefe embellifh'd not your virgin 
heart, 

You might be dazzling, but not tru- 
ly bright, 

A pompous glare, but mot a ufeful 
light ; 

A meteor, not a tar, you would ap- 
pear, 

Fsr woman fhines but in her proper 
Sphere.” 


You will fee then, dear fifler, 
if you think this opinion juit, 
what ought to engage your chiet 
regard. You will lee that though, 
in a woman (fo far, I mean, as 
her reception in the world is con- 
cerned) deficiency in knowledge 
may be pardoned, yet amiable 
difpofitions are indifpenfable ; 
and that, in any one, there ts the 
lefs reafon for their being difpen- 
fed with, in proportion as other 
qualities are wanting. 

But it will be proper to make 
one or two obfervations more, in 
order to bring this theory home 
to yourfelf. 


i) Sie 


When I confidered learning 

and ability as compenfating for 

the want of obliging and amiable 

difpofitions, I had regard to a fu- 

perior degree of each. Let none, 

therefore, claim this privilege, on 

the fcore of poflefling a common 

underftanding, or of having ac- 
quired a fmattering of literature. 

This, indeed, is a fpecies of felf- 
deceit, which fhould be guarded 
againit with the utmoft caution, 

People, for want of an opportunt- 
ty or inclination of comparing 
themfelves with others, are very 
apt to miltake with refpect to the 
meafure of their underftanding. 
And, with refpe& to learning, it 
is to be obferved, that, in this en- 
lightened age, fome tafe for lite- 
rary fubjects is expected of all, 
who are admitted into company, 
claiming the title of genteel. Such 
attainments in literature, there- 
fore, as are necetlary for this pur- 
pofe, 1 mean not to dignify with 
the name of /earning, nor conti- 
der as entitled to the privilege 1 
mentioned. On the contrary, I 
regard them as one of the necelfa- 
ry means, by which even amiabie 
difpofitions themfelves are to be 
exprefled. It is fcarce poflible to 
trathc in the commerce of pleal- 
ing, unlefs we can make our pay- 
ments in the cuftomary coin, 
With refpeét to yourfelt, Mary, 
thefe arguments come with an 
additional weight. You have 
not merely to fecure a good re- 
ception in Company ; you havea 
further purpofe toanfwer. What 
that purpofe is, I have often told 
you, and need not now repeat. 
1 thall, therefore, only recom- 





mend to your confideration, » he- 
ther, 





a 
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ther, in order to anfwer it, there 
is not a neceflity for your being 
ufeful as well as agreeabje? and 
whether confequently, you are 
not under an obligation to im- 
prove your under flanding as well 
as your di/pofition, your head as 
well as your heart? | remain, 
dear filter, your's, &c, 


dnd — en el ee 
For the Ladies Magazine. 


Ow tHe PRIDE or OUT- 
WARD APPEARANCE, 


Keep up appearances; there lies the 
tefi! 


The world will give thee credit for 


the reft. 


N this age of laxury and diffi 

pation, the only idol is appear- 
ance, at whofe fhrine almolt al! 
the world pay homage. ‘The in- 
trinfic merits of a wan, fuch as 
honour, probity, and virtue, are 
no longe: conlidered as the cha- 
racteriitic marks by which we are 
to judge of him. If he lives high 
and treats freely, he will never 
fail to have his fycophants and 
parafites, though he owes ¢ his 


reatnefs to his country’s ruin,, 


and fattens himfelf on the wrecks 
of the widow, and {poils of the ta- 
theriets. Whoever is accultom- 
ed to trequent public houles, mut 
have obferyed, what a {trange dit- 
ference is paid to pees. 

T he plain t wizen, who dre! les 
fuitably to his character, what- 

ever hes fortune in life may be, 1f 
he happens not to be know n, may 
call a long while for what he 





wants, while the youth, in the 
modern drefs of the blood and 
buck, and who is a complete maf- 
ter of the don ton, though he is 
known by ail the waiters, to be 
the fervile debtor of his tavilor, 
thoemaker, hatter, and° frifeur, 
and 1s fuppofed to owe his unhap- 
py exiltence to fwindling, flarp 
ing, and gambling, yet fuch a 
genius will always be firit attend- 
ed to, and treated with the great- 
cit relpect , becaule he kecps up 
appearances. I have often been 
diverted to fee fome of thele cox- 
combs, who, witha falary hard- 
ly equal to a journeyman brick- 
layer, or black{mith, allume ail 
the airs of greatnels, and aft 
more ineftabic contempt tor every 
one, who ts not, like themle!ves, 
dretled more like a monkey than 
aman. Among thefe 
however, there us always fome- 
thing of a thabby-genteel to be 
oblerved. A large ftone ring, net- 
ther mere nor lels in value than 
five {hill ings, covers one half ot 
their delicate litle finger, and a 
pair ol plated buckles of nearry 
the laine value, hides a great part 
of the defeéts of a pair of thoes, 
often grown old in their fervice. 
A ftick, us often feen dangling on 
their lily white wrift. A parr of 
boots 1s, to this kind of gentry, 
a happy fubltitute foriilk ttock- 
ings, ince they both 


cta 


gentry, 


wide hanes 


| and dirt, and is feldom trouble 


lome to t! ¢ laundrels. 1; ceed, 
I cannot help thinking, that thu 
piece of frugality, was the happ) 
invention of neceflity to keep uy 
appearances. ‘There can be no 
thing more ablurd and ridiculous, 
than tor any perf to endearour 


to 
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e to keep up appearances beyond 
d what their fortunes may lupport , 
|. for, whatever may be the adora 
$ \ tion they receive from the world, | 
MC under the deceitful appearance of 
? gramicur and afiiuence, when thet 
rT. scai cir uinttans "$s come to be dil 
- covered, and want and poverty, 
taxc place of magnificence and | 
a {p! ndour, they then become even | 
- the mock and ridicule of the fer 
t. vants, and {pen i the remainder of 
p their days in penury, cil ace, and | 
n fervility. It moult indeed be con 
io felled, that many a poor and il! 
i. terate practitioner in phyl«, ha 
i- made his fortune in the world, by 
i keeping up appearances. Revom 
a mend to the fick old lady, any | 
y parti slar phy tr ian, and the on 
‘, quc tion the will atk « mncerniny 
in him, wil be, * Lows he ke pa 
- arriag " tor tt has been 

ed, that (ie found of a phylician s | 
eC urriage wheels at the door, hu 
\- rlormecd more curcs, thas pil, 
’ t +, OF lotion, all the j 
1 er tt wWwhoic materia med 
a ta 
y | k ep up appeara ‘, 
rt therctorc, leemis to be the frit ar 
‘, ticle in the creed of the mad 

i inte »; whi that of iw 
n Rally, and wi i ft 
j winch tlortune prek ’ tw 
Vs ry one, leems ty De | ved o 
y lor Mean and vulwas _¥ 

Mave mo taitc, a vw ha 


yet learned how t 
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A PLAN ror a MATRIMO.- 
NIAL LOTTERY. 


— — — 


To the Eorrors of the Lapies 
Mac AJINI 


GENTREMEN, 


a fearcity of hufbands ts 
a very common complaint, 
iit us no lets true, that there 
pecr among men 4 great aver- 
thon to the holy (late of matrimo 
nv ; and a moft wondertul attach 


nent to the {tate and condition of 


ibacy , that the m ire often 
my lt even agamit wealth, ii a 
wite be the binding condition, and 


often are not to be muved by beau 
wit, good fenfle, or any lemeaic 
a omphihment lodeed, | am 
hofaPlatonit,as tot a. 
that of a man propotes mo other 


> Trim 


advantages trom marriage, but the 


yratihcation of detires, which he 
’ ) 
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fuww rt ; great, 
und I think ut avatad 
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nights fince; and thinking how 
to perfuade men into matrimony, 
I fell intoa reverie, or dream ; in 
the courfe of which, methought 
I ftrived to eftablith a Lottery, for 
the difpefal of Batchelors ir Marri- 
age. ertain writers, have al- 
ways been allowed the privilege 
of dreamiug, now andthen, and, 
provided they do not compole 
their readers to fleep, I think 
dreaming thoughts may amule, as 
well as waking ones. 

My fcheme for this matrimoni- 
al lottery, may be thus explained. 

I make a collection of all the 
batchelors in the ftates, but as the 
number is too great for one 
f{cheme, I fele& fifty thoufand of 
them. As this number is com- 
pofed of men, habile and proper 
for matrimony, in one way or 
other, it is plain, that if they if- 
fue juft as many tickets, each tick- 
et muft be a prize, and of courfe, 
fay you, every one who holds a 
ticket, muft have an equal chance 
for a hufband—But not fo faft— 
I do not fuppofe, that all my fifty 
thoufand batchelors are equally 
worth having, far from it. Ma- 
trimony has often been called a 
lottery, and I am about to make 
it appear fo, at leait as far as my 
dream will go. 

The bad part of thefe fifty 
thoufand men are the blanks, and 
Iam afraid I cannot publith, as 
the lottery officers do, that there 
is not two blanks to a prize ; that 
is too improbable tor belief, I 
thall therefore venture to make 
the following ftatement of the 
wheel. 

The beft hnfbands 
Very good ditto 





Good ditto 

Moderate ditto 

Very moderate ditto 

So and fo’s 

John trots 

Fond fools 

Drunken ditto 

Unfaithful ditto 

Impious ditto 

Extravagant ditto 

Stupid ditto 

Rich ditto 

Avaricious ditto 

Poor (in wealth) ditto 

Poor (in fpirit) ditto 

Noble as to birth ditto 

Old ditto , 

Young ditto 

Hand{ome ditto 

Ugly ditto 

Ordinary ditto 

Bad—very bad—and the ve- 
ry worlt. 


Of thefe I fuppofe the fifty thou- 
fand to confilt, and when all thefe 
are confidered, it will appear, that 
the bianks will be as {ix to the 
prizes, fo that you have fix chanc- 
es for a bad, indifferent, or ordi- 
nary one, for one chance for the 
beft. This may be thonght un- 
fair, but it is not my fault; | 
cannot make men, though I can 
propofe lotteries ; and as all huf- 
bands are of one or other of the 
above clafles; and as no woman 
can judge of a man before mar- 
riage, it follows, that fhe who 
purchafes a ticket in my lottery, 
has as good a chance, as fhe who 
takes a hufband in the old way ; 
nay, fhe has a fuperior advantage 
in one refpeé, tor fhe is certain 
of a hufbandof one kind or other, 
and if he happens to be bad, fhe 

may, 
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may, perhaps, make him bet- 
ter. 

« And [ faw in my dream,” 
that the tickets were at firft, ra- 
ther low priced, not above ro/. 
each; and that fome ladies pur- 
chafed fifty, and fome an hundred 
of them, and buught and fold, and 
transferred their tickets, as is 
done in money lotteries. In fhort, 
before the drawing of the iottery, 
I fuppofed, (for my dream ended 
here) that all the tickets were 
bought up, the intended hufbands 
marked at the Office, corref- 
pondent to the feveral tickets, and 
the drawing commenced.— The 
very be(t hufbands were the great- 
elt prizes, and certainly of more 
value than the three thoufand 
pounds in the New York (late) lot- 
tery. 

Thus far I had written, when 
F again dofed, and methought I 
was prefent at the drawing, eve- 
ry day while it lafted. But who 
can defcribe the fweet folicitude, 
the painful anxiety, that appeared 
in the faces of the holders of the 
tickets, when the wheel went 
round! Two little boys in the 
chara&ter of Cupid, drew out the 
tickets, and a perfon in the cha- 
racter of Hymen, proclaimed the 
fuccefs. 

The firft I obferved was Fiir- 
tilla, a noted coquet of my ac- 
quaintance, who had jilted a fcore 
of lovers, and never could be 
brought to Lilten to the addrefles 
of a worthy man who had long 
courted her. She expected the 

reat prize, and had fhe got it, 
am.afraid fhe would have made 
a bad ufe of fortune’s favour, but 
when the ticket came up, I 








thought fhe would have fainted 
away, and no wonder, her prize 
was one of the indifferent huf- 
bands, who cared not for her co- 
quetry, and indeed was himfelf a 
male coquet, and moft infuffera- 
ble fop. 

Myr a gay, lively, provok- 
ing beauty, who loved above all 
things to tyrannize over the men, 
got a ftupid one, who bade fair 
to defpife her authority, and un- 
dervalue thofe charms which fhe 
had fo wantonly exercifed againft 
others. 

Maria, the fair, the modeft, the 
good, got the firlf GREAT PRIZE, 
for her prize was one of the very 
beft of hufbands. Now the buz ran 
through the people : Who is fhe? 
Who is fhe? faid every one ; but 
fhe retired with a modeft uncon- 
fcioufnefs of her fuccefs, and be- 
came what fhe had long deferved 
to be—the happy wife, of a happy 
hufband.—And here my dream 
ended. 

So much, Mr. Editors, for this 
novel fpeculation.—Hufbands are 
in truth of all kinds—and happy 
oniy are they, who have that vir- 
tuous difpofition to be happy, 
which will always tranfcend con- 
fiderations of wit, wealth,orgran- 
deur. 

S. 
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On Conjugal Affeétion. 
| Pate: isa term fo very vague 
and indifcriminate,as it is ge- 
nerally applied, that it would be- 
extremely 
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extremely difficult to inveftigate 
its nature from its effects, in any 
other cafe but that of marriage; 
asthe mades, perhaps, of feeling, 
or at lea{t of expretling it, vary, 
according tu the temper, manner, 
or fituation, of each individual 
who either feels or feigns the paf- 
fion. a) r 

But Conjugal Affection is by 
no means fubject to fuch equivo- 
cal appearances ; itis tendernefs, 
heightened by  paffion, and 
{trengthened by efteem. It is un- 
mixed with any felfifh or fenfual 
allay, tending folely to promote 
the happinefs of its object here 
and hereafter. 

Such an elevated ftate of hap- 
pinefs as mutt refult from the af- 
fection I have defcribed, when 
mutual, muft furely be the acme 
of human felicity. But, as the 
point of perfection is that of de- 
declenfion alfo, it will require 
much pains {yg they are pleafing 
ones) to make the ever-turning 
wheel of fublunary blifs keep 
{teady to the fummit it has reach- 
ed, or at lea{t to prevent its roll- 
ing down the rugged precipice 
where jealoufy, difguit, and grief, 
have marked the horrid road. 

The difappointments of hu- 
man life mult ever be proportion- 
ed to the extravagance of our ex- 
pectations. Too great an ardour 
to be blefled is frequently the 
fourceof mifery. A life of tranf- 

ort is not the lot of mortals. 

hile we accept, we fhould chaf- 

tife our joys, ‘ left while we clafp, 
we kill them.’ 

That concord of fouls which 
conftitutes the happinefs of mar- 
riage, like a full concert, requires 
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all the ‘parts obliged’ to fill their 
feveral {tations in perfect harmo- 
ny, one jarring note deltroys the 
rapturous f{train, and turns the 
whole to difcord. For this rea- 
fon, | confider a parity of under- 
{tanding and temper to be as ne- 
ceflary towards forming an happy 
marriage, as an equality of years, 
rank, and fortune. 

But grant thefe circumftances 
all conjoin, and make the union 
perfect, remember my fair friends, 
faticty fucceeds to rapture, as 
fureas night to day. Be it your 
province, then, to keep your huf- 
band’s heart from finking into 
the incurable difeafe of taftelefs 
apathy. Do not rely too much 
upon your perfonal charms, how- 
ever great, to preferve the con- 
queft they may have gained. _ 

y a proper attention to your 
hufband, you will eafily difcover 
the bent of his genius and incli- 
nations. To that turn all your 
thoughts, and let your words and 
actions folely tend to that great 
point. The kindnefs of your at- 
tention will awaken his, and gra- 
titude will ftrengthen his affecti- 
on,imperceptibly even to himfelf. 

Our firft parent jultifies his 
fondnefs for Eve, to Raphael, up- 
on this principle : 


* Neither her outfide formed fe 
fair, Se. 


So much delights me as thofe grace- 
ro aéts, 
Thofe thoufand decencies, that daily 
ow 


From all her words and aétions, 
mixed with love, 
And {weet compliance, which declare 
unfeigned 
Union 
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Union of mind, or in us bath one foul ; 

Harmany to behold in wedded pair, 

More grateful than harmonious found 
to the ear.’ 


In an age like this, when we 
may fuppofe that every voung la- 
dy deferves the epithet with which 
Adam addrefles his wife, Accom- 
plifbed Eve, it mutt be lefs diffi- 
cult than it might have been for 
their female anceftors, to fecure 
the affections of a hufband alrea- 
dy prepotleifed in their favour. 
Let them but exert the fame ta- 


-lents, with the fame defire of 


pleafing, which they fhewed be- 
fore marriage, and [’ll venture to 
pronounce that they will fucceed. 

A love of power and arthority 
is natural to men; and wherever 
this inclination is thoft indulged, 
will be the fituation of their 
choice. Every man ought to be 
the principal object of attention 
in his family ; of courfe he fhould 
feel himfelf happier at home than 
in any other place. It is doubt- 
lefs, the great bufinefs of a wo- 
man’s life to render his home 
pleafing to her hufband; he will 
then delight in her fociety, and 
not feek abroad for alien amufe- 
ments. A hufband may, poilibly, 
in his daily excurfions, fee many 
women whom hethinks handfom- 
er than his wife; but it is gene- 
rally her fault ifhe meets with one 
that he thinks more amiable. A 
defire of pleafing very rarely fails 
of its effect; but in a wife, that 
defire mult be managed with the 
niceft delicacy ; it thonld appear 
rather in the refult, than in the 
defign ; ; ‘not obvious, not obtru- 
tive.” Thefe petits fans are the 





beft fupplement to our duties, and 

render the commerce of life de- 

lightful. Like an elegant deffert, 

they complete the feaft, and leave 
not a with unfatisfied. 

We have hitherto looked | 
on ro 5 lealing fide of the tape 
try, an ‘fa ta ¢ in its moft 
favourab ight. Pet us now 
turn the canvas, and take a view 
of its defects. 

Let us fuppofe then, what I 
think the worlt of all fituations, 
an ainiable young woman, poffel- 
fing the tendere(t affection for her 
hufband, while he, from the na- 
tural depravity and inconftancy 
of his nature, has withdrawn his 
love from her, and perhaps be- 
ftowed it on fome unworthy ob- 
jet, to whom he devotes his trme 
and fortune. 

In fucha ftate of wretchednefs, 
what line fhall our neglected wife 
purfue? The firit ttep that I 
would recommend to her, ts, that 
of entering into a ferious, {tridt, 
and impartial review of her own 
conduct, even to the minutizx of 
her drefs, and the expreffions of 
her looks, from the fir(t of her ac- 

uaintance with her hofband. 

f, after fuch examination, the 
cannot difcover any fault in her 
manners that might have given 
offence, or created difguit, let her 
fteadily purfue the fame behavi- 
our fhe has hitherto practifed ; 
for, if that be totally free from 
error, it is impot{ible that any al- 
teration can give an additional et- 
ficacy to it. For to refent, or to 


retaliate, neither her duty, nor her 

religion will permit. 
‘To carry fmiles upon the 
face, when difcontent fits brood- 
i ing 
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ing at the heart,’ is, I confefs, 
one of the molt difficult talks that 
can poflibly be impofed on an in- 
genuous and feeling foul. But 
a thorou gh conviction that it is 
her province to endeavour to re- 
cali the wanderer back, for his 
own happinets, as well as her's, 
and a certainty that ie are no 
other means of accomplifhing fo 
defirable an end, will enable her 
to purfue this arduous undertak- 
ing, ull either her heart thall re- 
joice in its fuccefs, or from rei- 
terated difappointments become 
indifterent to the worthlefs object 
of its former eiteem and atten. 
tion. 

Granting the lat to be the cafe, 
fhe hasa right to expect the good 
opinion of the world will attend 
her conduét: but an higher and 
more certain reward awaits it; 
felf-approbation, arifing from a 
con{cioufnels of having fulfilled 
her duty, and an a(furance of hav- 
ing ellayed the only method that 
was likely to infure fuccefs: for 
never yet was love recalled by la- 
mentationsorupbraidings. The 
firft may fometimes, perhaps, cre- 
ate pity, but oftener begets con- 
tempt: and the latter never did, 
nor can produce any paffion but 
inftant rage, or cool determined 
hate. 

Recolle@tion may furnilh to 
my fair readers many intiances 
where patient fufferings have been 
rewarded with returning love ; 
but I think there is fcarcely one 
to be met with, where female vi- 
olence has ever conquered male 
outrage: where dillipation and 
coquetry, though they may have 
alarmed the pride, ever reclaim- 





ed the alienated affe&tions of a 
hufband. 

True love, like true virtue, 
fhrinks not on the firlt attack ; it 
will bear many fhocks before it 
be entirely vanquifhed. As it 
contends not for victory, but for 
the prize, it will not difplay it- 
felf in vain arts of elocution, but 
in the more powerful eloquence 
of action; it will leave nothing 
undone that can prove its fince- 
rity, but it will not boait, even to 
its obje@, of what it has done ; 
much lefs will it vaunt its merits 
to any other confidence, or com- 
plain to the world of the unkind 
return it has met with. 

There are fuch a variety of cir- 
cumitances which may ditturb 
the happinefs of the marriage- 
{tate, that it is impoflible to {pe- 
cify them all; but as a virtuous 
woman will danihdes the lofs of 
her hufband’s affection as the 
greate(t calamity that can befal 
her, her duty and prudence will, 
before the evil happens, upon 
every occafion fupply rules of 
conduct to herfelf; and the reli- 
ance fhe will neceifarily have up- 
on the tendernefs of his attach- 
ment to her, joined to the fince- 
ty of her’s to him, will fupport 
her through every accident, mif- 
fortune, or even imprudence may 
have brought upon them. She 
will fay, with Prior’s Emma, 


Thy rife of fortune did I only wed, 
From its decline determined to re- 
cede ; 
Did I ye purpofe te embark with 
thee, 
On the fmoath furface of a fummer's 
fea, 
While 


C 
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While gentle zephyrs play in prof- 
perous gales, 

And Fortune’ s favour fills the fwel- 
ling fails, 

But wo ald t, rfuke the bark and 
make the hore, 

When the winds ‘abi e, and the 
tempeft roar ? 

No, Henry, no! one facred sath) 
has ty'd 

Our loves, our defliny, our lives | . 
fhail guide, | 

Nor wild, nor deep, our common | 
way divide. J 


This is the natural language of 
conjugal affection, this is the ful- 
filling of the marriage vow, where 
felf is loft in a ftill dearer object, 
where tendernefs is heightened 
by diftrefs, and attachment ce- 
mented even by the tears of for- 
row. Such an unton of fouls may 
brave the power of time: and I 
truft, that death itfelf fhall not be 
able to deitroy it. 
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LETTER VII. 


Lady JAN= GREY to her Sifter, the 
Evening before the was beheaded. 


Have fent you, my dear fifter, 
a book, which, though it be 
not externally adorned w vith gold, 
or the curious embroidery of the 
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can boaft of. It is the book, my 
dear, and beft beloved filter, of 
the law of our great Redeemer. 
It is the teftimony and lait will 
which he bequeathed to us,wretch- 
ed finners, to lead us in the path 
of eternal happinefs ; and, if you 
read it wiffban attentive mind,and 
an earneft defire of following its 
precepts, it will furely bring you 
to an immortal and everlalting 
life. It will teach you to liveand 
learn you to die: it will win you 
more, and endow you with great- 
er felicity, than you could have 
gained by pofleffing the eftates of 
our afflicted father: and as you 
would have inherited his honours 
and eflates, had the Almighty 
profpered his undertaking : (o, if 
you apply diligently to this book, 
labouring to direct your lite ac- 
cording to the rule it contains, 
you fhall be an inheritor of Gach 
riches as neither the covetous can 
withdraw from you, the thief 
fteal,northe moth corrupt. De- 
fire with David, my bett filter, to 
underitand the law of the Lord; 
live {till to die, that you may se 
death purchafe eternal life: and 
flatter not yourfelf that the tea- 
dernefs of your age, fhall lengthen 
your days ; for ail hours, times, 
and fealons, are alike to the Al. 
mighty, when he calleth, and blef- 
fed: are they whofe lamps are fur- 
nifhed when he cometh: the Lord 
will be equally glorified in the 
young, as in the old. My good 
filter, once more let me intreat you 
lo learn to die: deny the world, 
defy the devil, de ‘{pife the fefh, 
and de light yourtelf only in the 





mott artful needles, yet internal 
ly it is of more value than all the 
precious mines, the wide world 


Lord: be penitent for your fins, 
| but do not defpair: be {trong in 


‘ tie 
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faith, but do not prefume : and 
defire, with St. Paul, to be dif- 
folved and to be with Chrift, with 
whom even in death, there is life. 
Tmitate the good fervant, and e- 
ven at nridnight be waking ; leit, 
whendeath {tealeth upon you, like 
a thief in the night, yoube found 
fleeping with the fervants of dark- 
nefs ; and lett, for want of oil, 
like the foolith virgins, you be 
refufed admittance to the marri- 
age fupper, or like him who had 
not on the wedding garment, be 
caft into outer darknefs. Rejoice 
in the Redeemer of mankind, as 
I trutt you do; and as you have 
taken the name of a Chriltian, 
follow, as near as poffible, the 
Steps, and be a true imitator of 
your great Matter Jefus Chrift : 
take up your crofs, lay your fins 
on his fhoulders, and always em- 
brace him. 

With regard to my death, re- 


qoice, as I do, my deareft fifter, 


that I fhall be delivered from this 
mortal body of corruption, and 
clothed with the garment of in- 
corruption ; for I amaffured that 
I fhall, by lofing this mortal life, 
obtain one that is immortal, joy- 
ful, and everlafting, which I pray 
the Almighty to give you, when- 
ever he Pha pleafe to call you 
hence, and to fend you his all- 
faving grace, to live in his fear, 
and to die in the true Chriltian 
faith, from which I exhort you, 
in the name of your Almighty Fa- 
ther, never to fwerve, cither from 
the hopes of life, or the fear of 
death: for if you would deny his 
truth, to prolong a weary and cor- 
rupt breath, Omnipotence him- 
felf would deny you, and cut fhort 





by his vengeance, what you were 
defirous of prolonging by the lofs 
of your foul. But if you will 
cleave to him, he will extend your 
days to a.comfort uncircumf{crib- 
ed, and to his own glory: to 
which God bring me now, and 
you hereafter, when it fhall pleafe 
him to call you. Farewel, once 
more, my beloved fifter, and put 
your whole truft in the Almigh- 
ty, who alone can help you. 
Your loving Siiter, 
Jane Grey. 





LETTER VIII. 


Queen Evizanetu, to HENRY 
lV. of France. 


T is hardly poffible to exprefs 
the extreme grief and dillatif- 
faction, which has feized me, up- 
on Morland’s (the French ambaf- 
fador at London) reprefentation 
of things. —Good God! what a 
miferable world do we live in? 
Could [ ever have thought, that 
any fecular confideration, could 
have prevailed on you to difcard 
a juft fenfe of God, and his fear 
or, could you entertain a jealou- 
fy, that the gracious Being, who 
had fo long {upported and preferv- 
ed you, would fail and abandon 
you at laft? It is, believe me, a 
dangerous experiment, fo do evil, 
that good may come. But, I hope 
you may be recovered to a better 
inclination, even the [pirit of a 
found mind. Inthe mean time, 
I fhall not ceafe to recommend 
your cafe to God, in my daily 
prayers, and earneftly to befeech 
him 
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him, that Efau’s hands, may not 
pollute the bieflings and birth- 
rights of Jacob. ‘Lhe promile 
you made of a facred and friendly 
alliance, I conceive myfelf to have 
defired, and even earned at a vait 
expence ; but I had not mattered 
that, had you ftill kept yourfelf 
the man of the fame father. From 
henceforth I cannot look on my- 
felf as your filter, in ayes to 
our common father; for | mutt, 
and fhall always pay a much 
greater regard to nature, than to 
choice,in that relation ; as 1 may 
appeal to God, whom J befeech 
te recover you into the path of a 
fafer and founder judgment. 
Your Silter,after the old fafhi- 
oned way. As for the new, I 
have nothing to do with it. 
ELIZABETH. 


a Ni asd 


INTERESTING and PLEASING 
REFLECTIONS. 


ERE there no apparent 

difference between fifty 
and fifteen, the grand-mother 
would certainly have the advan- 
tage every other way, in fenfe, 
knowledge, experience, and ad- 
drefs, over her grand-daughter. 
Young fellows, would then be 
drawn into the embraces of bar- 
ren fybils,and the world con 
with the play of ** Love's Labour 
Loft.” 





T HE Gymnofophifts have a 
fine fentiment ; that we are, in 
this life, born in a {tate of concep- 
ton, and that death is our delive- 


|ry. A man then, who has lived 


beyond the bounds prefcribed by 
nature, may, perhaps be confider- 
ed in the next life, as a monftrous 
birth. For my part, | defire not 
to die, before the ordinary fate of 
human nature; but at the fame 
time, with with Horace, 


“ Nec turpem Jeneélutem degere.”” 


Naot to confume a loathfome age. 


—_—_—_---- 


IT is not eafy to fall, with a 
ood grace, from a principle toa 
Pcond. in any point, which we 
have much at heart ; nor can we 
bear the perfon, whofe fuperior 
excellence makes us appear in an 
inferior light, even to ourfelves, 
Swift is the only author, or per- 
fon, that I recolleé&t to have met 
with, who honeltly confefles this 


foible : 
“6 Why, muft I be outdone by Gay, 


In my cwn hum'rous biting way? 
Arbuthnot 1s no more my friend, 
Who dares ta irony pretend 5 
Which Iwas born to introduce, 


Refin'd, it firft,and fhew'd its ufe.” 





AS true religion confilts in the 
perfect love of God, I do not fee 
how fear is any way neceflary to 
piety ; except that belt and ftrong- 
e(t of all fears, which proceeds 
from extreme love. ‘There is 
mercy with thee; therefore thalt 
thou be feared.” Fear may deter 
from vice, but can never conduce 





to virtue. 
The 
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THE ambition of men is ge- 
nerally proportioned to their ca- 
pacity ; Providence rarely fends 
any into the world, with an in- 
clination to attempt great things, 
who have not likewile abilities to 
perform them. 


add SSD Dr“ d> 
A FEMALE CHARACTER. 


“© Heaven in her eye, in all her ac- 
tions dignity and love.” 


B- Mibe ly is a happinefs to 
her hufband, an honour to 
her fex,and the pride of her fami- 
ly; which, upon account of her 
prudence, difcretion, good fenfe, 
and good temper, is in a very af- 
fluent condition. Her hufband 
was, when he was firft married, 
inclined to diffipation of every 
kind, and had even dipt into 
his eftate; but Aurelia has, by 
her economy, retrieved his for- 
tune, and by her endearing con- 
verfation, made home fo agreea- 
ble to him, that he has not even 
the temptation remaining, of do- 
ing his affairs a fecond injury, of 
the like nature. One of Aurelia’s 
children, difcovered an early dif- 
fition to foliow the courles of 
is father; but Aurelia, by a 
proper mixture of the mother and 
the friend, has attraéted him fo 
fincerely to what is fair and amia- 
ble, that he is now {tudious, dif- 
creet, ang fober. 

Aurelia is peculiarly delicate in 
the choice of her ordinary com- 
pany, avoiding as muchas poffible 
all forts of connexion with the in- 
dolent, the rattling and the cenfo- 





rious. She fays, fhe feels pain in 
fuch fociety ; and had rather be 
alone, than among thofe from 
whom the can receive neither 
pleafure nor inftru@ion. With- 
out affecting to be virtuous or 
eautiful, fhe is both; and fhe 
may be fafely propofed as a pat- 
tern te her fex. 


QQAVCMICMICWWAY 
ANECDOTES. 


Peter the Great difcavered by a 
Dutch lan-keeper. 


HE Czar, who always ob- 
ferved the {tricteit incogni- 

to in his travels, on his fecond 
journey to Holland, in 1716, en- 
tered Nimeguen with his little 
fuite at the clofe of the day. He 
went to an inn, and withing to 
o to bed early, that he might 
a off at break of day, ordered 
only a few eggs, and fome butter 
and cheefe for fupper: afew bot- 
tles of red wine were drank at ta- 
ble, and his fuite retired to reft. 
The following morning,the horf- 
es were ready at dawn of day; 
but before the Czar made his ap- 
pearance, his purveyor, Dimitry 
Andreitch Chapeloff, called for a 
bill. The inn-keeper’s demand 
wapan hundred ducats.—Chape- 
loff, altonifhed, thought it necef- 
fary to remind the landlord that 
their fupper had only confilted of 
a dozen eggs, and a little butter, 
cheefe, and bread.—* It does not 
fignify, anfwered mine hoit, I 
mult have an hundred ducats be- 
fore you leave the houfe.” 
Chapeloft’s rhetoric was thrown 
away, 
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away: he would make no abate- 
ment. That officer, afraid toin- 
fert fo weighty an article in his 
difburfements without his imaf- 
ter's knowledge, went and in- 
formed the Emperor. Well per- 
fuaded that he was not known, 
he came down, as if accidentally, 
into the court-yard, the gates of 
which he found fhut by the inn- 
keeper, whom he afxed in Dutch, 
in his way, how he could pre- 
fume to exact fo large a fum for 
fuch flender fare?——‘* An hun- 
dred ducats a large fum! faid the 
landlord: if | was an emperor of 
Ruffia, 1 would give a thoufand.’ 
—QOn hearing this,the Czar turn- 
ed his back, without faying a 
word, made a fign to the purvey- 
or topay, and walked away. The 
Dutchman would not open the 
gates of the yard till he had re- 
ceived his hundred ducats, and 
withed the gentlemen a good 
journey. 





Peter's generofity and fever ity in re- 
gard to a judge. 


F ipeoiay was at Mofcow a 
very learned counfellor, 
who was fo celebrated, that his 
reputation reached the ears of Pe- 
ter. He had been defcribed to 
him as fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the ancient and modern lgw, 
that his memory retained, in an 
eminent degree, all the edits if- 
fued by the different Czars. It 
had even happened frequently that 
he made the judges acquainted in 
open Court, with laws contrary to 
his own intereft, or the caufe he 





defended ; adding, that he rather | 


chofe to lofe a fuit than to gain 
it improperly. When a client 
gave him a falfe relation of the af- 
tair in iti; gation, fo that he did 
not learn the true circumftances 
till he heard them in court from 
the mouth of the adverfe party, 
the lofs of his caufe gave him no 
concern.—** | fhould not have 
undertaken it,” faid he, “ if my 
client had not deceived me.” 
This was a man according to 
the Czar's own heart. That 
prince, who never gave credit 
to public reports till he had fcru- 
iinized them himfelf, was there- 
fore defirous of feeinghim. He 
fent for him repeatedly to his 
prefence, and conve rfing ywithhim 
on feveral obfcure points of law, 
found that he potleiled great faga- 
city, an excellent ji udgment, and 
apparent probity. He refolved 
immediately to employ him, and 
raifed him from the degree of 
counfellor, to the rank of chief 
judge or governor of the province 
of Novogorod. On appointing 
him to this office, his mayjelty de- 
clared to him, in the moit formal 
manner, that he had as much con- 
tulence in his integrity, as in his 
fkill in fettling difputes imparti- 
ally ; and that ‘he trufted he would 
continue to diftribute juitice ina 
difinterefted manner throughout 
the extent of his jurifdiction. 
The new magiltrate replied to 
this flattering mark of elteem by 
a promife of faith fully fulfilling 
the duties of his chargegeand he 
kept his word for a coffffiderable 
time tothe Czar’s great fatisfac- 
tion. 
After fome years, it was pub- 
licly reported that he frequently 
received 
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received prefents: that he per- 
verted the laws, and committed 
flagrant acts of injultice. Peter, 
who flattered himfelf that he had 
not been miftaken in the man, 
confidered it at firft as a calumny ; 
but the murmur redoubling on 
fome important occafion in which 
the on se had been guilty of 
mmalverfation, he thought it in- 
cumbent on him to inquire into 
the matter. 

On making inquiry, the mon- 
arch found that the upright judge, 
corrupted by prefents, was no lon- 
ger fo, and that he had more than 
once made a trade of juttice. 
Reproaching him, therefore, fe- 
verely with his crime, the magif- 
trate confefled that he had fulfer. 
ed himfelf to be feduced by bribes 
in feveral affairs fubmitted to his 
judgment, and that he had pro- 
nounced fentences contrary to 
law.—‘ I {hould never have 
thought you capable of fuch bafe- 
nefs,” replied the Czar; “ and 
what was the reafon of your con- 
ducting yourfelf thus ?”—« Be- 
caufe | found,” anfwered the cul- 
prit with confufion, «* that what- 
ever were my exertions, my gain 
was confined to my falary, which 
¥s not only too fimall toenable me 
to provide any thing for my wife 
and children, but alfo to permit 
me to live like other perfons of 
the rank to which your majelty 
has raifed me; fo that my fitua- 
tion was not more enviable than 
before.” 

** How much then would it 
require,” faid the Czar, “ to put 
you above the neceflity of receiv- 
ing prefents, and making a trade 
of juftice ?—« Twice the income 





I enjoy at prefent,” anfwered the 
judge.—** Will that be fufficient,” 
faid the Czar,“ to enable you to 
difcharge the duties of your office 
with fidelit y 7” “ Yes Sire,’ 
cried the magiftrate ; and I will 
fubmit to the fevereft punith- 
ment if | ever pronounce one un- 
juit fentence from interefted mo- 
tives, if I receive prefents, if 1 a& 
contrary to law, or if 1 make an 
ill ufe of your majefty’s confi- 
dence.” —" Well,” continued the 
Emperor,‘ { pardon you for this 
time : you fhall enjoy double your 
prefent falary, and I will add to 
it half as much more, on conditi- 
on that you keep your word ; for, 
depend upon it, that in future I 
will have a conftant eye on your 
conduct, and if I dete&t you again, 
be affured you fhall inevitably be 
hanged.” 

‘T he governor, tranfported with 
joy, fell at his ae feet to 
return himthanks. is conduct 
for about a year was conformable 
to the defire and withes of the 
Czar ; he adminiftered juftice ac- 
cording to the moft rigid rules of 
equity, and difcharged all the 
functions of his office in an irre- 
proachable manner; but fancy- 
ing at laft, that the Emperor had 
long ceafed from infpecting his 
conduct, he began to take prefents 
again, and to commit acts of op- 
preffion and injuftice. The Czar 
being informed of this, the jud 
was tried and found guilty, and 
received a meflage from the fove- 
reign, importing, that as he had 
not kept hts word, his prince was 
under the neceflity of keeping 
his, and he was accordingly hang- 


ed. 
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POETICAL ESSAYS. 


For the Ladies Magazine. 
Mrra’s ComPLaIntT. 


ROM fields and lawns and 

groves, where beauty blooms, 

And joy to all but haplefs Mira 
comes : 

From weeping grots where echo 
mocks diftrefs, 

From rocky caves, and ev’ry wild 
recefs; 

From hauneed fhades, the refi- 
dence of night, 

From every fcene of folitude I 
write. 

Is there ye God’s! in language to 
be found, 

That happy phrafe, that can con 
vey a wound, 

To reach with Cawrect revenge, a 
traitors heart; 

And half the mis’ries of my own 
impart : 

But why fhould Mira, fuch delu- 
fions try? 

The mott expreffive fentence—is 
a figh. 


mov'd can hear, 
‘The fofteft figh, the accents . 
of defpair ; { 
And all the melting rhetoric of 
a tear. J 
There was atime, when Ferdi- 
nand could mourn, 
And blend his Mira’s fuf’ rings 
with his own ; 





No feparate ftock of joy or grief, 
we kept, 

Alike we lov'd, we laugh'd, we 
card, we wept : 

But now, how chang’d is Ferdi- 
nand become, 

His language lifelefs, and his paf- 
se dumb. 

His letters fhort, and yet that 
fhortnefs gives, 

No welcome news—but only that 
he lives ; 

And tho’ his Mira {till remains 
the fame, 

He feems to know her only by 
that name. 

Laft night at g. the long expected 
polt, 

The fight of whom I dreaded, like 
a ghoit ; 

With winding horn, that fhook 
my every thought, 

Pafs’d throu gh the village-—but 
no letter brought : 

Oh ! guefs-my mind, but ah! that 
heart of tteel, 

Eftrang’d from love—can neither 

uefs nor feel. 

The chain is broke, the {weet 
communton ends, 

That ty’d our hearts, like lovers 
and like frie nds, 

Fill’d with a thoufand, foul-con- 
vulfive fears, 

Reproach'd by prudence, and dif 
folv’d in tears: 

Upto my room, with trembling 





hafte L ran, 
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To curfe the hour—lI firft believ’d 
a man ! 

But ah! how fondly is the heart 
deceiv’d, 

And ev'ry flatt’ring circumftance 
bdli'd; 


For while with tears before the 
gods I fwore, 

To think of faithlefs Ferdinand 
no more ; 

A private fignal, to my chamber 
came, 

And gently tapping—call’d a /et-| 
ter, Ma'm: 

With all the tranfport that the 
heart can feel, 

I fnatch'd the prize, and trem- 
bling broke the feal ; 

Then fondly gaz’d upon the well- 
known hand, 

And kifs’d with tears—the name 
of Ferdinand ; 

Revok'd my vows, renounc'’d my 
rath defign, 

And blefs'd the day that firft I'd 
call him mine : 

But when impatient to behold 
your love, 

I fondly caft my longing eyes a- 
bove ; 

That cold unmeaning title of ¢ my 
dear,’ 

Check’d ev'ry joy, and rais’d up 

_ ev'ry fear: 

Was there no name, that Ferdi- 
nand could find, 

More fweet, more fond, more 
paffionately kind. 

More hap'ly fitted to afluage def- 

air, 

And feed the luxury of—a lover's 
ear. 

That common compliment, of 
cold refpe@, 





When tis’d by lovers, fignifies 
neglect : 


But why! ah why! fhould Mira 
reafon thus, 

When ev’ry line you write—reads 
ten times worfe : 

So cold, fo carelefs, fo unlike to 
mine, 

That Mira {carcely can believe it 
thine ; 

And thus perplex’d—has kindly 
wrote to know, 


Whether the laft—is Ferdinand’s 
or no? 
MIRA, 
00d DD Bb perder 
Th CONFESSION. 


Lithe Colin, a pretty young 
{wain, 
To court me walks many a 
mile ; 
I bid him return back again, 
Though I with him to ftay a 
great while. 


Wit all by which love is ex- 
prefs'd, 
He ftudies my heart to beguile ; 
I with him fuccefs I proteit, 
Though I tell him he'll wait a 
great while, 


He brought me a nofegay fo fweet, 
And thought it more pleafure 
than toil, 
I took it referv’d and difcreet, 
But I let him not wait a great 
while. 


He begg’d me to him a kifs, 
So earneft it made me to fmile; 
Have done, I cry’d, fie! ’tis amifs, 
Though I with’d it to laft a 


great awhile. 
* 
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He fells me I ought to be kind, 

That time all my beauties will 
{pol ; 

I crofs him, tho’ quite of his 
mind, 

For I love he fhould talk a great 
while. 


I fancy by what he has faid, 
My hufband he'll be by his 
itile ? 
And, when he once afks me to 
wed, 
Oh! I'll not live a maid a great 
while. 


SD SO 


Pity ; ok THF BuULL-FINCH’S 
Nest—A Paforal. 


The tear that ralls from Pity’s eye, is 
incenfe maoft acceptable to heav'n. 
Brown. 


AST fpring, when the {wal- 
low return’d back againj#) 
And Flora with cowflips, had 
painted the plain, 
I ran to the maid whom my heart 
moft approves, 
I told her of this, and that bloom 
deck’d the groves : 
She fmil'd at the tidings,and made 
me engage, 
To furnith » Ball-finch, to pipe 
in her cage. 


In time, O ye fhepherds, attend 
to my lay, 

I ne'er fhall forget, whil’ft there's 
bloom on the {pray ; 

A ram in a thicket had faften'd 
his horn, 








And ftrugg’led, and baa’d to be 
quit of the thorn; 
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I ran torelieve him, and there I 
admir’d, 

A neft of thofe fweet ones, my 
Phillis requir’d. 


I took from the brake rin- 
nocent train, — 
Strait, enraptur’d, to Phillis flew 


over the plain; _ 

The maid was direfting the vine 
o’er her bow’r, 

To fhield from the fon, or to 
keep off the fhow’r ; 

The moment fhe faw me, the 
boon fhe confefs’d, 

And with rapture accepted the 
Bull finch’s neft ! 


(How ftrange the tranfaGtion) fhe 
look’d on the young, 

Her eye drop’d a tear, pity flow'd 
from her tongue: 

Ah! Damon the cry’d, with a 
heart-piercing figh, 

"Twould grieve me to death, if 
thefe charmers fhould die: 

Tho’ great thould be my care, to 
rear up the nett, 

The parent (my Damon) mutt 
cherith them beft. 


I kifs’d her for this, and com- 
mended the maid, 

That inftant we ran with the nelt 
to the fhade ; 

Where fcarce had we plac’d it in 
fafety again, 

When the finch came delighted, to 
cherifh her train: 

My Phillis beheld, and with rap- 
ture confefs’d ; 

That much might be learn’d from 
the Bull-hnch’s nett! 


I told her through life it fhould be 
my delight, - 
Oo 



























































To copy the precepts difplay’d to 
my fight, 

And urg’'d her that moment to tell 
me the day, 


W t church fhe would pro- 
to love and obey ; 
Molt fWeetly fhe anfwer'’d, and 


blufh’d like the rofe, 
I leave that, my fhepherd, for you 
todifclofe, 







Altho’ we've been wed a long 
fummer and more, 

*Tis true that I love her as well 
as before ; 

The fury Contention, ne’er en- 
ter'd her breaft, 

She’s gentle to me, asthe finch to 
her neft ; 

Ye fwains, when ye wander in 
fearch of a wife, 

I'd have you get fuch, and you’re 
happy for life. 


42 A¢ SDS Psp 
Verses—On Mi/s S——n. 


AIL! charmer, than the 
rofe more fair, 
Her face is beauty’s throne ; 
Of lovely, fweet, and graceful 
air, 
Her charms can yield to none. 


Hail, virtuous maid! quite free 
from care, 
In her, peace reigns confeft ; 


No troubles, difcontent, or fear, 


Affails her pious breatt. 
Not puff'd with hateful pride her 


mind, 
Of unaffected mien ; it 
She's condefcending, gentle, kind, 
Mild, prudent, and ferene? 


¥ 
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Retire ye foolifh flaves to drefs, 
Who paint before your'e feen ; 

Yedare not look her in the face, 
For graceful, modett mien, 


CASTALIO. 
£94904 D> GSD Poo ooo 
A SONG. 


FeMaLe ExtTRAVAGANCE. 


FT, too oft, by lucre led, 
Fair ones court the nuptial 
bed ; 
Studious only to appear, 
Gay throughout the giddy year. 


Studious only to difplay, 
Di’monds in the face of day ; 
See them while they wed in hafte, 
Drive to ruin quite in talle. 


Tafte, a word how often us’d! 
Tatlte,a word how much abus’d! 
Tatfte,forthat what numbers prefs 
Running wildly to dittrefs} 


Running wildly up and down, 

Waiting time throughout the 
Town 4 

While their fortune flying round, 

Soon is far too flender found. 


Far too flender to fupply, 

Wants which tow’ring to the {ky ; 

Cannot for a life of fhow, 

Gain rich friends-—by funds be- 
low. 


ACHARATLE ., 
M* firft’s a term upon the 
open road, [God 

My next’s the nobleft work of 
My whole’s what oft’ caufes fear, 





Unto the nightly traveller. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A VINDICATION OF THE 
RicHtrs or Woman: /Vith 
Striéiures on pelitical and mo- 
ral Subjefis, By MARY 
WOOLSTONECRAFT. 


THis lady ts knvwa to the world, 

by her anjwer to Mr. Burke, 
and we now behold her employing her 
penin behaif of her own fex. This 
book 1s dedicated to M. Talleyrand- 
Perigord, late Bifbop of Autun. 
Some pajjages in that gentleman's 
celebrated report on education has, 
it feems, difpleafed. She thus ad- 
drefjes him: 


Confider, Sir, difpaffionately, 
thefe obfervations—for a glimple 
of this truth feemed to open be- 
fure you when you obferved, ¢ that 
‘ to fee one half of the human race 
* excluded by the other from all 
‘ participation of government, 
‘was a political phanomenon 
* that, according to abjftract prin- 
‘ ciples, it was impoflible to ex- 
‘ plain.’ If fo, on what does your 
cunttitution reft? If the abitract 
rights of man will bear dilcuflion 
and explanation, thofe of woman, 
by a parity of reafoning, will not 
fhrink from the fame teit; though 
a different opinion prevails in this 
country, built on the very argu- 
ments which you ufe to juitify 
the oppreflion of woman—-pre- 
fcription. 

Coniider, I addrefs you as a 
Jegiflator, whether, when men 
contend for their freedom, and to 





be allowed to judge - os ves 
refpecting their own inefs, 
it be not inconfiitent and unjult 
to fubjugate women, even though 
you firmly believe that you are 
acting in the manner be(t calcu- 
lated to promote their happinels ? 
Who made man the exclufive 
judge, if woman partake with 
him the gift of reafon? 

In this ftyle, argue tyrants of 
every denomination, from the 
weak king tothe weak father ofa 
family; they are alleager to crufh 
reafon; yet always allert that they 
ufurp its throne only to be ufeful. 
Do you not act a fimilar part, 
when you farce all women, by de- 
nying them civil and political 
rights, to remain immured in 
their families groping in the 
dark? for furely, Sir, you wiil 
not allert, that a duty can be bind- 
ing which is not founded on rea- 
fon? If indeed this be their def- 
tination, arguments may bedrawn 
from reafon: and thus auguiily 
{upported, the more underitand- 
ing women require, the more 
they will be attached to their du- 
ty—comprehending i1t-—for uplefs 
they comprehend it, unlefs their 
morals be fixed on the fame 1im- 
mutable principleasthofe of man, 
no authority Can make them dil- 
charge it in a virtuous manner. 
They may be convenient flaves, 
but flavery will have its conftant 
effect, degrading the malter and 
the abject dependant. 


But, 
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But, if women are to be ex- 
cluded, without having a voice, 
from a participation of the natu- 
ral rights of mankind, prove firit, 


to wagd offthe charge of injuitice 
and iltency, that they want 
reafo fethis flaw in your new 


NEW CONSTITUTION, 
the firft conftitution founded on 
reafon, will ever fhew that man 
mutt, in fome fhape, a& like a 
tyrant, and tyranny, in whatever 
part of fociety it rears its brazen 
front, willever undermine mora- 
lity. 
In an advertifement we are told 
that the work extends to two volumes. 
This volume confifts A an intro- 
du€tion, and thirteen chapters, the 
Subje€ts of which are, I. The rights 
and involved duties of mankind, 
11. and Ill. The prevailing opinion 
of a fexual charaéter difcuffed. IP. 
Obfervations on the fate of degrada- 
tion to which woman is reduced by 
various ah V. Animadverfions 
on fome of the writers who have ren- 
dered women abjcéts of pity, border- 
ing on contempt. VI. The effect 
which an early affociatisn of ideas 
has upon the charaéter VII. Mo- 
defty.— Comprehenfively confidered, 
and not as a fexual virtue. VIII. 
Marality undetermined by fexual no- 
tions of the importanee of a good re- 
putation. 1X. Of the pernicious ef- 
feats which arife from the unnatu- 
ral Fan cftablifhed in factety. 
X. Parental affeftion. XI. Duty to 
parents. X11. On national educa- 
tion. XIII. Some inftances of the 
folly which the ignorance of women 
generates; with concluding reflec- 
tions on the moral improvement that 
a@ revolution in female manners may 


naturally be expe€ted to produce. 
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We have perufed this volume 
with great pleafure ; it contains a 
vaft variety of refletions, folid and 
entertaining ; and although we can- 
not wholly agree with our fair au- 
thore/s in all the paints fhe contends 
for, yet to foew her we are much 


pleafed with her work, we fhail be 


pretty copious in our review of it. 
In the Introduétion foe fays, 


After confidering the hiftoric 
page, and viewing the living 
world with anxious folicitude, 
the moft melancholy emotions of 
forrow ful indignation have de- 
pretfed my f{pirits, and I have figh- 
ed when obliged to confefs, that 
either mature has made a great dif- 
ference between man and man, 
or that the civilization which has 
hitherto taken place in the world 
has been very partial. I have 


turned over various books writ-. 


ten on the fubjeét of education, 
and patiently obferved the conduct 
of parents, and the management 
ot fchools ; but what has been the 
refult ?—a profound conviction, 
that the neglected education of 
my fellow-creatures is the grand 
fource of the mifery I deplore ; 
and that women, in particular, 
are rendered weak and wretched 
by a variety of concurring caufes, 
originating from one haity con- 
clufion. The condu& and man- 
ners of woman, in faét, evidently 
prove that their minds are not in 
a healthy ftate ; for like the flow- 
ers which are planted in too rich 
a foil, ftrength and ufefulnefs are 
facrificed to beauty; and the 
flaunting leaves, after having 
pleafed a faftidious eye, fade, dif- 
regarded on the ftalk, long “ 

the 
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the feafon when they ought to 
have arrived at maturity. —One 
caufe of this barren blooming, | 
attribute to a falfe fyitem of edu- 
cation, gathered from the books 
written on this fubject by men, 
who, confidering females rather 
as women,than human creatures, 
have been more anxious to make 
them alluring miftreifes than 
rational wives; and the under- 
ftanding of the fex has been fo 
bubbled by this {pecions homage, 
that the civilized women of the 
prefent century, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are only anxious to in- 
fpire love, when they ought to 
cherifh a nobler ambition, and by 
their abilities and virtues, exact 
refpect. 

fn a treatife, therefore, on fe- 
male rights and manners, the 
works which have been particu- 
larly written for their improve- 
ment muft not be overlooked ; ef- 
pecially when it is aflerted, in di- 
ret terms, that the minds of wo- 
men are enfeebled by falfe refine- 
ment; that the s of inftruc- 
tion, written by men of genius, 
have had the fume tendency as 
more frivolous productions; and 
that in the true {tyle of Mahomet- 
anifm, they are only confidered 
as females, and net as a part of 
the human fpecies, when im- 
proveable ralbe i allowed to be 
the dignified diftinétion which 
raifes men above the brute creati- 
on, and puts a natural fceptre ina 
feeble hand. 


And again— 


My own fex, I hope, will ex- 
cufe me, if 1 treat them Jike ra- 


tering their fafcimating graces, 
and viewing them as if they were 
in a {tate of perpetual childhood, 
unable toftand alone. | earneft- 
ly wifh to point out in what true 
dignity and human happniefs con- 
fitts—I with to perfuade women 
to endeavour to acquire ftrength, 
both of mind and body, and to 
convince them that the foft phraf- 
es, fufceptibility of heart, delica- 
cy of fentiment, and refinement 
of tafte, are almoft fynonymous 
with epithets of weaknefs, and 
that thofe beings who are onl 
the objects of pity, and that kind 
of love which has been fermed its 
fifter, will foon become objects of 
contempt. 

Difmiffing then thofe pretty fe- 
mine phrafes, which the mencon- 
defcendingly ufe to foften our 
flavith dependence, and defpifing 
that weak elegance of mind, ex- 
quifite fenfibility, and fweet do- 
cility of manners, fuppofed to be 
the fexual charaéteriltics of the 
weaker veflel, I with to fhew 
that elegance is inferior to virtue, 
that the firft object of laudable 
ambition ts to obtain 2 character 
as a human being, regardlefs of 
the diftin&tion of fex ; and that 
fecondary views fhould be brought 
to this fimple touchitone. 


In the firft chapter, on the rights 
and involved duties of mankind, we 
gy og: excellent remarks. 

The crvilization of the people of 
Europe, fhe thinks, very partial ; 
much of which fhe afcribes to the in- 
trodu€tion of hereditary honours, 
riches, and monarchy. She thus 





tional creatures, inftead of flat- | 


Speaks of Rouffeau’s opinion. 
Impreiled 

















Imprefled by this view of the 
mifery and diforder which per- 
vaded fociety, and fatigued with 
joftling againit artificial fools, 
Rouffeau became cnamoured of 
folitude, and, being at the fame 
time an obtimilt, he labours with 
uncommon eloquence to prove, 
that man was naturally a folitary 
animal. Mifled by his refpedt 
for the goodnels of God, who cer- 
tainly—for what man of fenfe 
and feeling can doubt it!—gave 
life only to communicate happi- 
nefs, he cunfiders evil as pofitive, 
and the work of man; not aware 
that he was exalting one attribute 
at the expence of another, equal- 
ly necetlasy to divine perfection. 


Again— 


Roufleau exerts himfelf to 
prove that all was right original- 
ly: acrowd of authors that all is 
now right: and I, that all wii/ be 
right. 


After being very fevere on kings, 
our authore/s remarks, and we 
think with great juflice, that every 
profeffion, in which great fubordt- 
nation of rank conftitules its power, 
ts highly injurious to monarchy. Her 
reflections on the army are certain- 
ly fevere, but as certainly juft; and 
we are happy to find one female, who 
has fel and [pirit enough to think 
of this profeffion as it deserves. 


A ftanding army, for inftance, 
is incompatible with freedom ; 
becaufe fubordination and rigour 
are the very finews of military 
difcipline ; and defpotifm is ne- 
ceffary togive vigour to enterpriz- 
es, that ove weil direéts. Afpi- 
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rit infpired by romantic notions 
of honour, a kind of morality 
founded on the fafhion of the age, 
can only be felt by a few officers, 
whilit the main body mult be 
moved by command, like the 
waves of the fea; for the flrong 
wind of authority pufhes the 
crowd of {ubalterns forward, they 
fcarcely know or care why, with 
head-long fury. 

Befides, nothing can be fo pre- 
judicial to the morals of the in- 
habitants of country towns,as the 
occafional refidence of a fet of 
idle fuperficial young men, whofe 
only occupation is gallantry, and 
whofe polifhed manners render 
vice more dangerous, by conceal- 
ing its deformity under gay orna- 
mental drapery. An air of fa- 
fhion, which is but a badge of 
flavery, and proves that the foul 
has not a {trong individual cha- 
racter, awes fimple country peo- 
ple into an rmitation of the vices, 
when they cannnot catch the flip- 
pery graces of politenefs. Eve- 
ry corps is a chain of defpots, 
who, fubmitting and tyrannizing 
without exercifing their reafon, 
become dead weights of vice on 
thecommunity. A man of rank 
or fortune, fure of rifing by in- 
tereft, has nothing to do but to 
purfue fome extravagant freak ; 
whilft the needy gentleman, who is 
to rife, as the phrafe turns, by 
his merit, becomes a fervile para- 
lite, or vile pander. 


In treating of the opinion of a fex- 
ual charaéter, fhe often attacks the 
opinions of Rouffeau in bis Emilius, 
and Dr. Gregory in his Legacy te 
his daughters. Speaking of the 


cafes 
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caufes that enflavé women, fhe 
Jays, 

Many are the caufes that, in 
the prefent corrupt ftate of focie- 
ty, contribute to enflave women, 
by cramping their underftandings 
and fharpening their fenfes. One, 
perhaps, that filently does more 
mifchief than all the reft, is their 
difregard of order. 

To doevery thing in an order- 
ly manner, is a moft important 

recept, which women, who, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, receive only a 
diforderly kind of education, fel- 
dom attend to with that degree of 
exactnefs that men, who from 
their infancy are broken into me- 
thod, obferve. This negligent 
kind of guefs-work, for what 
other epithet can be ufed to point 
out the random exertions of a fort 
of in{tinétive common fenfe, ne- 
ver brought to the teft of reafon: 
prevents their generalizing mat- 
ters of fact—fo they do to-day, 
what they did yefterday, merely 
becaufe they did it yefterday. 


In this chapter fhe has another 
Prroke at military men, 


As a proof that education 
gives this appearance of weak nefe 
to females, we may inftance the 
example of military men, who 
are, like them, fent into the world 
before their minds have been {tor- 
ed with knowledge, or fortified 
by principles. The confequen- 
ces are fimilar; foldiers acquire 
a little fuperficial knowledge, 
fnatched from the muddy cur- 
rent of converfation, and, from 
continually mixing with fociety, 





they gain what is termed a know- 
ledge of the world ; and this ac- 
quaintance with manners and 
cultoms,has frequently been con- 
founded with a knowledge of the 
human heart. But can the crude 
fruit of cafual obfervation, never 
bronght to the te(t of judgment, 
formed by comparing {peculation 
and experience, deferve fuch a 
diflinction ? Soldiers, as well as 
women, practife the minor vir- 
tues with punétilious politenels. 
Where is then the fexual diifer- 
ence, when the education has been 
the fame? All the difference that 
I can difcern, arifes from the fu- 
perior advantage of liberty, which 
enables the former to fee more 
of life. 


, As a reafen for the prevailing opt 
nion, that women were created for 
man, fhe remarks — 


Probably the prevailing opini- 
on, that woman was created for 
man, may have taken its rife 
from Mofes’s practical ttory; 
yet, as very few, it 1s prelumed, 
who have bellowed any ferious 
thought on the tubject, ever fup- 
pofed that Eve was, iiterally 
fpeaking, one of Adam's ribs, the 
dedu@tion mutt be allowed to fall 
to the ground ; or, only be fo tar 
admitted as it proves that man, 
from the remotelt antiquity, 
found it convenient to eXert is 
itrength to fubjugate his compa- 
nion, and his invention to thew 
that fhe ought to have her neck 
bent under the yoke; becaufe fhe, 
as well as the brute creation, was 
created to do his pleafure. 

Let it not be conciuded, that I 
with to invert the order of things; 


Bb I have 


3 






T have already granted, that, from 
the conttitution of their bodies, 
men feem to be defigned by Pro- 
vidence to attain a greater degree 
of virtue. I fail collectively 
of the whole fex; but J fee not 
the thadow ofa reafon to conclude 
that their virtues fhould diiter in 
refpect to their nature. In fa, 
how can they, if virtue has only 
ene eternal ftandard? I mutt 
therefore,if I reafon confequenti- 
ally, as {trenuoufly maintain that 
they have the fame fimple direc- 
tion, as that there is a God. 


Dr. Gregory, we have cbferved, 
in many re/peéts meets our anthorefs's 
difapprabation, particularly with 
refpe&t to his advice ts a wife, not 
te let her hufband know the extent 
of her affection. This naturally 
leads to the fies of love, and our 
readers wil! popfibly not be difpleafed 
to have a lady's opinion on this Jub- 
jeet. 


Love, the common paffion, in 
which chance and fenfation take 
place of choice and reafon, is, in 
fome degree, felt by the mafs of 
mankind; for it is not nceTary 
to (peak, at prefent, of the emo- 
tions that 2 Sei or fink below 
love. This paffion naturally in 
creafed by fulpenfe and difficul- 
ties, draws the mind out of its 
accuftomed f{tate, and exalts the 
affetions; but the fecurity of 
marriage, allowing the fever of 
love to fubfide, a healthy tempe- 
rature is thought infipid, only by 
thofe who have not fufficient in- 
telle&t to fubititute the calm ten- 
dernefs of friendihip, the confi- 
dence of refpect, initead of blind 
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admiration, and the fenfual emo- 
tions of fondnefs. : 

This is, mutt be, the courfe of 
nature :—friendthip or inditfer- 
ence inevitably fucceeds love. — 
And this conftitution feems per- 
fetly to harmonize with the fyf- 
tem of government which pre- 
vails in the moral world. Pafli- 
ons are {purs to action, and open 
the mind; but they fink into 
mere appetites, become a perfon- 
al and momentary gratification, 
when the object is gained, and 
the facished mind refts in enjoy- 
ment. Th® man who had fome 
virtue whillt he was ftruggling 
for a crown, often becomes a vo- 
luptuous tyrant when it graces his 
brow; and, when the lover is not 
loft in the hufband, the dotard, a 
prey tochildifh caprices, and fond 
jealoufies, negleéts the ferious du- 
ties of life, and the careifes which 
thould excite confidence in his 
children are lavifhed on the over- 
grown child, his wife. 


After combating a variety of opi- 
nions in favour of the prefent fyf- 
iem of female education, fhe adds, 


Let fancy now prefent a wo- 
man with a tolcrable underftand- 
ing, for I do not wifh to leave the 
line of mediocrity, whofe contti- 
tution, ftrengthened by exercife, 
has allowed her body to acquire 
its full vigour; her mind, at the 
fame time, gradually expanding 
itfelf to comprehend the moral 
duties of life, and in what human 
virtue and dignity confit. 

Formed thus by the difcharge 
of the relative duties of her {tation, 
fhe marries from affection, with- 

out 
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out lofing fight of prudence, and , 
Jooking beyond matrimonial fe- 
licity, fhe fecures her hufband’s 
refpect before it is necellary to 
exert mean arts to pleafe him and 
feed a dying fame, which nature 
doomed to expire when the object 
became familiar, when friendihip 


and torbearance take place of a 


more ardent affection. This is 
the natural death of love, and do- 
meitic peace is not deltroyed by 
ftruggles to prevent its extinétion. 
J allo fuppofe the hufband to be 
virtuous ; or fhe is {till more in 
want of independent principles. 
fate, however, breaks this tie, 
—She is left a widow, perhaps, 
without a fufficient provifion : 
but fhe is not defolate ! The pang 
of nature is felt; but after time 
has fottened forrow into melan- 
choly refignation: her heart turns 
to her children with redoubled 
fondnefs, and anxious to provide 
for them, affection gives a facred 
heroic cait to her maternal duties. 
She thinks that not only the eye 
fees her virtuous efforts from 
whom all her comtort now mult 
flow, and whofe app robation is 
life; but her imagination, a lit- 
tle abttra@ed and exalted by grief, 
dwells on the fond hope that the 
eyes which her trembiing hand 
clofed, may {till fee how the fub- 
dues every wayward patlion to 
full the double dury of being the 
father as well as the mother ot her 
children. Raifed to heroifm by 
misfortunes, the repreiles the firtt 
faint dawning of a natural incli- 
nation, before it ripens into love, 
and in the bloom of life forgets 
her fex—torgets the pleafure of 
an awakening paffion, which 





might again have been infpired 
and returned. She no longer 


| thinks of pleafing, and confcious 


dignity prevents her from prid- 
ing herfelf on account of the 
praife which her conduct de- 
mands. Her children have her 
love, and her brighteft hopes are 
beyond the grave, where her ima- 
gination often itrays, 

I think I fee her furrounded by 
her children, reaping the reward 
of her care. The intelligent eve 
meets hers, whillt health and in- 
nocence {mile on their chubby 
cheeks, and as they grow up, the 
cares of life are leilened by their 
grateful attention. She lives to 
fee the virtues which fhe endea- 
voured to plant on principles, fix- 
ed into habits, to fee her children 
attain a ftrength of character fuf- 
ficient to enable them to endure 
adverfity, without forgetting their 
mother’s example. 

The tafk of life thus fulfilled, 
fhe calmly waits for the fleep of 
death, and rifing from the grave, 
may fay—Behold, thou gaveit me 
a talent—and here are five talents. 


Fram her obfervations on the cau- 
fes of the degradation of women, we 
fhall net make any extra, as fhe 
has not advanced any thing new. 
Her animadverfions on the writers 
wha have rendered women objeAs of 
pity, are chiefly on Rez ouffeau, For- 
dyce, Dr. Gregory, and Lord Chef- 
terfield. Of the celebrated works 
of Madame Genlis fhe fays, 


Madame Genlis has written 
feveral entertaining books for 
children ; and her Letterson Kdu- 
cation afford many ulefus ‘ints, 

that 
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that fenfible parents will certain- 
ly avail themfelves of ; but her 
views are narrow, and her preju- 
dices as unreafonable as {lrong. 

I thall pafs over her vehement 
argument in favour of the eter- 
nity of future punifhments, be- 
caufe I bluth to think that a hu- 
man being thould ever argue ve- 
hemently in fuch acaufe, and on- 
Jy make a few remarks on her ab- 
furd manner of making the pa- 
rental authority fupplant rea- 
fon. Forevery where does fhe 
inculcate not only diind fubmilli- 
on to parents, but to the opinion 
of the world. 

She tells a flory of ayoung man 
engaged by his father’s exprels 
defire to a girl of fortune. Be- 
fore the marriage could take place, 
fhe is deprived of her fortune, 
and thrown friendlefs on the 
world. The father practifes the 
moft infamous arts to feparate 
his fon from her, and when the 
fon detects his villainy, and, fol- 
lowing the dictates of honour, 
marries the girl, nothing but mi- 
fery enfues, becaufe forfooth he 
married without his father’s con- 
fent. On what ground can re- 
ligion or morality reft when juf- 
tice is thus fet at defiance? Inthe 
fame {tyle the reprefents an ac- 
complilhed young woman, as rea- 
dy to marry any body that her 
mamma pleafed to recommend ; 
and, as actually marrying the 
young man of her own choice, 
without feeling any emotions of 
paffion, becaufe that a well edu- 
cated girl had not time to be in 
love. Is it pofflible to have much 
re{pect jor a fyitem of education 
that thus infults reafou and nature. 


Many fimilar opinions occur 
in her writings, mixed with fenti- 
ments that do honour to her head 
and heart. Yet fo much fuper- 
{tition is mixed with her religion, 
and fo much worldly witdom 
with her morality, that I fhould 
not let a young perfon read her 
works, unlefs 1 could afterwards 
converfe on the fubjeéts, and 
point out the contradictions. 


The following are the particulars 
of our fair authorefs's concluding 
Jeétion. 


It is not neceflary to inform 
the fagacious reader, now I enter 
on my concluding reflections, that 
the difcuffion of this fubject mere- 
ly confifts in opening a few fim- 
ple principles, and clearing away 
the rubbith which obfcured them, 
But, as all readers are not faga- 
cious, I muft be allowed to add 
fome explanatory remarks to 
bring the fubjeét home to reafon, 
—to that fluggifh reafon, which 
fupinely takes opinions on trutt, 
and obitinately fupports them to 
{pare itfelf the labour of think- 
ing. 

Moralilts have unanimoufly 
agreed, that unlefs virtue be nurf- 
ed by liberty, it will never attain 
due {trength—and what they fay 
of man, | extend to mankind, in- 
lifting, that in all cafes, morals 
muft be tixed on immutable prin- 
ciples; and, that the being can- 
not be termed rational or virtu- 
ous, who obeys any authority but 
that of reafon. 

To render women truly ufefu! 





members of fociety, 1 argue that 
they fhould be led, by having their 
underftandings 
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underftandings cultivated on a 
large {cale, to acquire a rational 
affection for their country, found- 
ed on knowledge, becaufe it is 
obvious that we are little intere(ft- 
ed about what we do not under- 
ftand. And to render this gene- 
ral knowledge of due importance, 
I have endeavoured to thew that 

rivate duties are never properly 
fulfilled unlefs the underttanding 
enlarges the heart ; and that pub- 
lic virtue is only an aggregate of 

rivate. But, the diitin@tions 
eltablithed in fociety, undermines 
both, by beating our the folid gold 
of virtue, till it becomes only the 
tinfel-covering of vice ; far whilft 
wealth renders a man more re- 
{fpectable than virtue, wealth will 
be fought before virtue; and, 
whilit women’s perfons are car- 
refled, when a childith fimper 
fhews an abfence of mind—the 
mind will lie fallow. Yet, true 
voluptuoufnefs mutt proceed from 
the inind—for what can equal the 
fenfations produced by mutual af- 
fection, fupported by mutual re- 
{pect ? What are the cold, or fe- 
verith caretles of appetite, but fin 
embracing death, compared with 
the modett overflow ings of a pure 
heart and exalted imagination ? 


Yes, let me tell the libertine of 


fancy, when he defpifes under- 
{tanding in woman that the 
mind, which he difregards, gives 
life to the enthufialtic affe@tion 
irom which rapture, fhort-lived 
as it is, alone can flow! And, 
that, without virtue, a fe xual at- 
tachment mult expire, like a tal- 
low candle in the focket, creating 
intolerable difgult. To prove 
this, I need only ebferve, that 








men who have wafted great part 
of their lives with women, and 
with whom they have fought for 
pleafure with eager thirft, enter- 
tain the meaneit opinion of the 
fex. Virtue, true refiner of joy! 
—if foolifh men were to fright 
thee from earth, in order to give 


Lloofe to ali their appetites with- 


out a check—fome fenfual wight 
of tafte, would {eale the heavens 
to invite thee back, to give a zeit 
to pleafure! 

The affection of hufbands and 
wives cannot be pure when they 
have fo few fentiments in com- 
mon, and when fo little confi- 
dence is eftablifhed at home, as 
muft be the cafe when their pur- 
fuits are fo different. That in- 
timacy from which tendernefs 
fhould flow, will not, cannot fub- 
fiit between the vicious. 

From the tyranny of man, firm- 
ly believe, the greater number of 
female follies proceed ; and the 
cunning, which [ allow makes at 
prefent a part of their character, 
I likewile have repeatedly en- 
deavoured to prove, is produced 
by oppretlion. 

Let women fhare the rights, 
and the will emulate the virtues 
of man ; for fhe mult grow more 
perfect when emancipated, or juf- 
tify the authority that chains fuch 
a weak being to her duty. —lf the 
latter,it will be expedient toopen a 
frefh trade with Ruflia for whips ; 
a prefent which a tather fhould al- 
ways make to his fon in-law, on 
his wedding-day, that a hufband 
may keep his whole family in or- 
der by the fame means; and with- 
out any violation of jultice reign, 
wielding the {ceptre, fole malter 
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of his houfe, becaufe he is the on- 
ly being in it who has reafon : the 
divine, indefeafible earthly fove- 
reignty,breathed into man,by the 
Matter of the Univerfe. Allow- 
ing this pofition, women have no 
inherent rights to claim, and by 
the fame rule, their duties vanith, 
for rights and duties are infepara- 
ble. 

Be juft then, O ye men of un- 
deritanding! and mark not more 
feverely what women do amis, 
than the vicious tricks of the horfe 
or the afs, for whom ye provide 
provender—and allow her the pri- 
vileges of ignorance, to whom ye 
deny the nights of reafon, or ye 
will be worfe than Egy ptian tafk- 
malters, expecting virtue where 
nature has not given under{tand- 
ing. 
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Wa Warfaw, Fuly 6. 


HE Ruffians, upon taking 
potletlion of Niefwics, in- 

ftead of fulfiiling the terms, which 
they themfelves held out to the 
garrifon, gave a loofe to every {pe- 
cies of barbarity, fpreading pil- 
lage among the defencelefs inha- 
bitants. The Polifh commander, 
immediately upon this, difpatch- 
ed an officer to the Ruffian gene- 
ral, propofing a fufpenfion of hof- 
tilities for alimited time, that du- 
ring the interval a ftop might be 
” to the effufion of the blood of 
o many citizens. The Ruflian 
commander, however, refufed a 
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truce, on pretence that he had ex- 
prefs orders from his fovereign, 
to efface the very traces of the new 
Polith conititution,adopted on the 
3d of May, 1791. 


Coblentz, Tuly 8 The Pruffian 
troops are arrived here. The fon 
of the king of Pruffiacame in the 
day before yelterday, at the head 
of a regiment of huifars, about 
fifteen hundred ftrong. It is fup- 
pofed to be the fine(t regiment in 
Europe, being entirely compofed 
of men fix feet high. The next 
day arrived a body of chaffeurs. 
Thefe handletheir carabines with 
fuch fkill, that often at the dif- 
tance of 500 {teps, they will hit 
a crown piece with a fingle ball. 
Their dilcipline is very fevere,an 
idea of which may be gathered 
from what paffed yelterday. A 
Pruffian foldier, ventured to make 
fome difrefpectful remarks relative 
to the war again({t France, before 
four of his comrades. Two days 
after, a fubaltern officer was in- 
formed of it, and related the cir- 
cum{tance to his fuperior. It 
reached the Duke of Brunfwic— 
He wont fuffer philofophers in his 
arrny—he condemned the foldier 
to die. He was fhot, and over his 
dead dody, three of his comrades 
received a hundred lathes, for lilt- 
ening to his difcourfe, without 
denouncing i it to his officer. 

Paris, Auguft t. The prefi- 
dent informed the Affembly, that 
he had received a packet by the 
poft, containing the declaration 
iffued in the name of the Duke of 
Brun{wic. 

In confequence of a report, 
from the committe of general in- 
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fpection, founded upon the con- 
dud and threats of the enemy,1n 
regard to the national guards, the 
Ailembly pailed a decree, by 
which it is declared * that if the 
laws of war are not ftrictly ab- 
ferved, in regard to all French- 
men taken with arms in their 
hands, all the officers beionging 
to the enemy, who may be made 

rifoners, fhall experience a fimi- 
cs treatment, whatever may be 
their rank, titles, or diltinctions: 
but that the foldiery notwithitand- 
ing continue to be treated as be- 
fore.” 

The Affembly rofe, and voted 
this decree, by an unanimous ac- 
clamation. 

The Ailembly paffed a decree, 
by which all the inhabitants of 
France, deititute of fire-arms, are 
henceforth to be armed with pikes, 
fimilar to thofe recommended by 
Marthal Saxe. 

M. Pethion appeared at the bar, 
and demanded ** that the king be 
declared, to have forfeited his 
crown, and that a mimiltry be e- 
Jeéted, into whole hands the reins 
of government be entrulted, un- 
til a national convention {hall 
have adopted definitive meafures.”’ 
This demand was applauded, and 
referred to the committee extra- 
ordinary. 

Yeiterday the National Affem- 
bly, direéted an addrefs to the na- 
tional guards of Paris, and the 
guards from the feveral depart- 
ments of the kingdom, that have 
come to Paris, in order to join 
the army on the frontiers. It is 
as follows : 

“ The reprefentatives of the 
people, whofe lively folicitude is 





watching unceafingly over all 
parts of the kingdom, think it 
their duty to inform you thems 
feives of the danger that threaten- 
yous The enemies ot the coniti- 
tution double their efforts to de- 
ftroy your force, by dividing it. 
[It is the name of that liberty 
which you adore ; it is in thé na- 
ture of the law, to which you have 
{worn to be faithful, that they 
have the audacity to fow fuch fatal 
diiientions among you. Artful- 
ly perverting y every circumitance, 
reviving every prejudice, infam- 
ing every mind, they ftrive, from 
diitri& to diflriG, from divifion 
to divifion, to lead you on to a@tu- 
al crimes, and make you turn 
your arms againit one another. 
They want to introduce among 
you, anarchy and civil difcord, 
thofe terrible precurfors,of defpo- 
tifm : they with to deliver you, 
without defence, to the powers 
that are leagued againit your liber- 
ty, your independence, and your 
happinefs. 

Citizen foldiers, mark the pre- 
cipice over which they wifh you 
to fall. The reprefentatives of the 
nation have fhewn it to you ; they 
have no more fears on your ac- 
count. Your patriotifm, your fi- 
delity, the intereft of your coun- 
try and your own, all alfure them, 
that appriz'd of the perfidious 
plots againit | your fafety, no force 
will be able to vanquifh you, be- 
caufe no fedition will be able to 
difunite you.” 
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Knoxville, Augufi 29. 


N Saturday, the r1th inft. 
a party of Indians attacked 
a houfe at New-Garden, in Ruf- 
fel ye (Virginia) killed fix- 
teen perfons, and took a woman 
and four children prifoners. They 
were followed by a company of 
horfe, who foon came up with 
them, and re-took the prifon- 
ers. 
Savannah, Auguft 2. The fhip 
America, captain Conolly, is ar- 
rived here, from Sierra Leona, 
with upwards of 2c flaves, who 
will foon be expofed for fale. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15. By a 
communication from governor 
Telfair, to the reprefentatives in 
Congrefs, of the {tate of Georgia, 
it appears, that it will require 
one million of dollars, to be af- 
fumed on account of that ftate, 
to cover its {tate debts. 

Letters from Georgia, repre- 
fent the peace between the Unit- 
ed Sates and the Creek Indians, 
to be upon a very precarious foot- 
ing. it is apprehended the Spa- 
niards have been but too fuccefs- 
ful in fowing prejudices, to the 
difadvantage of the United States, 
and it is even faid, that general 
M’Gillivary has been inceftantly 
affailed from that, and perhaps a- 
nother quarter, to break with us. 
Should the ftrength of the Creeks 
be joined to the general Indian 
league that feems to be forming 
againft us, from an apprehenfion 
that their country is in danger, 
the confequences may prove fin- 
yularly diftrefling to the whole 





frontier ; and it may be found, 
perhaps too late, that regular ar- 
mies are by no means calculated 
to reprefs Indian aggreffions. 


SSE 


MARRIAGES. 


Pennfylvania.--—In_ Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Moore Wharton, to 
Mils Molly Waln, daughter of 
Jelfe Waln, of this city, merchant. 
Mr. Alexander Lawrence, jun. 


to Mifs Anna Mann. 





DEATHS. 


New-York.—-At Poughkeep- 
fie. Hon. Peter Tappen, Efq. 

Pennfylvania.—-In  Philadel- 
phia. Captain John M’Pherfon. 
Near Shippenfburg. Mr. John Ir 
win. 

South Carolina.—At Charlef- 
ton. Mrs. Timothy, Editor of 
the gazette. Mordecai Gift, late 
Major General, in the fervice of 
the United States. Mrs. Smith, 
wife of William Smith, Efq. one 


of the reprefentatives in Con- | 


grefs, for the {tate of South Ca- 
rolina, and daughter to the Hon. 
Ralph Izard, fenator in Congrefs 
from faid {tate. 





FOREIGN DEATHS. 


In England. Gen. Burgoyne. ° 


Lord North 

At Edinburgh, Mifs Jean Duff, 
daughter to the Earl of Fife. 

he Famaica. Flora Gale, a free 


black woman, aged 120. 
THE 





